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Commercial Geography of 
Southern California 


æm 


L PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Area, 70,000 sq. mi.* Population, 1910, 848,000. Density, 12 
Southern California has usually been considered as made 
up of the counties of Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, 
Orange, San Diego, San Bernardino, Riverside and Im- 
perial-the "South of the Tehachapi counties." For the 
broader purposes of this Handbook, ho,yever, that portion 
of California is included ,yhich ,viII, because of natural 
conditions and transporta tion facilities, lnake use of the 
cities of Los Angeles and San Diego as cOlnmercial centers 
and of the ports of Los ..Angeles and San Diego as shipping 
points. This adds the counties of Inyo, Kern, and the 
southern portions of ICings and Tulare to Southern Cali- 
fornia territory. 
Included under this classification are four drainage 
areas-the Coast Region, the Lo,yer SaIl Joaquin ,-raIley, 
the Great Basin and the Colorado River "\T alley_ 


COAST DRAINAGE REGION 
Area 14,000 sq. mi. Population 735,000. Density, 54. 


The Coast Drainage Region is that narro,v section of 
Southern California, lying bet"Teen the nlountains and 
the sea, "\vith all its strealns flo,ring into the Pacific ocean. 
It extends along the coast frolll the north line of Santa 
Barbara county to the l\Iexican boundary. 
Broken in surface by many ranges of rolling hills and 
steeply sloping mountains, b
y a nUlnber of strealns ,vith 
open valleys, by bo,vl-like interior valleys, mesa benches, 
and lnany be autiful canyons, the 9,000,000 acres of this 
*Includes all of Kings and Tulare counties; that portion of San 
Luis Obispo in Santa Maria Valley Drainage Basin and of 
Iono 
County in Owens River Drainage Basin. 
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section includes 2,000,000 acres classified as agricultural 
land, 1,000,000 of which is susceptible to irrigation. With 
a climate that is telnpered by the ocean breezes and by 
sheltering mountains; ,vith a soil that responds most gen- 
erously to sunshine, cultivation and water, the tillable 
area of this region is capable of supporting a. very dense 
population. At the saIne tilne, the diversified character 
of the surface will al\vays leave a large portion of it in 
the ,vild state, to be used as ,a. playground and to keep 
the charm of variety which is one of the chief attractions 
of Southern California. 
TOPOGRAPHY-The Coast Drainage Region is divided 
topographically into three sections, Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties; San Diego County and the Coastal Plain 
and San Bernardino Valley regions. 
1. SANTA BARBARA AND VENTURA COUNTIES- 
This region is generally Inountainous, a large portion of 
Santa Barbara County being occupied by a section of the 
Coast R,ange locally kno,vn as the San Rafael l\Iountains, 
,vhile a lower range, the Santa Ynez, parallels the southern 
coast. The coast line of this county is characterized by 
an abrupt change from a north and south direction to 
an east and ,vest line, the point of change being Point 
Conception. 
Four drainage .a.reas are found in Santa Barbara County, 
three of which-the Santa l\Iaria, San Antonio, and Santa 
Ynez valleys parallel the southern coast line and lie be- 
t\veen the Santa Ynez and San Rafael ranges. The fourth 
comprises a narro,v strip of coastal plain, lying between 
the Santa Ynez range and the ocean, and broken by a 
number of sInal1 strealns. 
The valley of the S-anta Clara river forlns the largest 
portion of Ventura County, "\vith t,vo smaller drainage 
areas, the Ventura River, and Simi and Las Posas valleys. 
These strealns debouch upon a coastal plain area of con- 
siderable extent. J\tIany SIna11 valleys and canyons con- 
tain considerable agricultural land and are ,veIl settled, 
as LOlnpoc, Goleta, l\Iontecito, Carpinteria, Ojai and others. 
"These counties have not so completely used their ,vater 
resources as SOlne others in the southern end of the state. 
This condition is accounted for by the fact that irrigation 
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is not altogether necessary for the successful production 
of crops. Santa Barbara County, especially, ,vas in former 
years one of less industrial activity than districts to the 
south. The o\vners of Spanish grants and large tracts 
have been slo,yer to dispense ,vith the comparatively free 
and independent life of grain gro,ving and ranching on a 
large scale for the greater financial profit in subdividing 
properties for sale and intensive culture. In this respect, 
this section partakes sonlewhat of the conditions in some 
of the large valleys of the northern and central parts of 
the state. "-Report of Cal. Conservation Com. 1912. 
2. SAN DIEGO COUNTY-This region is also much 
broken in surface, ,vith the Coast Range as its backbone, 
cut up into many small spurs and extending in a generally 
parallel direction to the coast, at a distance of from thirty 
to fifty Illiles. \'Thile there are no large drainage areas 
there are numerous streams flo,ving in a general south- 
,vest direction. Santa l\Iargarita, San Luis Rey, Escon- 
dido, San Dieguito, San Diego, S,veet\vater and ütay are 
the principal streanlS. 
The surface lying bet,veen the ocean and the Coast 
range is not coastal plain in character, but consists of 
numerous valleys separated by rolling hills and mesas, 
having no comIllon direction. Among these are Fallbrook, 
Pala, Bear Valley, PaIllo, Santa Y sabel, San Pasqual, Es- 
condido, JaIllul, EI Cajon, and others. Scattered among 
t'he mountains are many sIllal1 areas of plateau ,vhich are 
tillable. 
"A strip of bench land borders the coast from the north- 
ern boundary of the county to the mouth of the San Diego 
river, a length of fifty miles and '\vith a ,vidth not exceed- 
ing three miles at any point. This strip ,vould be con- 
tinuous except for the lagoons ,vhere the Santa l\Iar- 
garita, San Luis Hey, Escondido and Santa Ysabel rivers 
and other small streams enter the ocean. These lands 
slope gently to,yards the coast and are adapted to agri- 
culture, although the ocean ,vinds might not permit the 
gro,ving of citrus fruits. " 
The average annual rainfall of the city of San Diego, 
10 inches, is misleading, if considered as indicating the 
rainfall of the county as a ,vhole. The U. S. \Veather 
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Bureau reports average rainfall for Cuyamaca, 38 inches; 
El Cajon, 12 inches; Escondido, 15 inches; Fallbrook, 17 
inches; Julian 28 and PO\va.y 14 inches. 


3. COASTAL PLAIN AND SAN BERNARDINO V AL- 
LEY-Connecting the t\VO broken areas to the north and 
the south is a section comprising all of Orange County 
and portions of Los Angeles, San Bernardino and RJiver- 
side counties. This region is characterized, first, by ha v- 
ing a coastal plain about fifty miles in length and fifteen 
in \vidth; second, by having an interior valley, San Ber- 
nardino, \vhich might be designated the" Great Valley of 
Southern California"; and includes the area drained by 
the Los Angeles, San Ga.briel and Santa Ana rivers. The 
different sections of this region have many local nalnes, 
as the San Fernando, San Gabriel, Pomona, Chino, and 
San Jacinto valleys. 
This division is to the Coast Drainage Region of South- 
ern California, in general, 
T ha t the l\Iississippi Valley is 
to the United States. In area it cOlnprises about one-third 
of the entire section and, according to the estimate of the 
State Conservation COlnmission, contains t\vo-thirds of the 
probable irrigable territory. 
Although this third section is not as generally moun- 
tainous in character as those to the north and south, the 
cullninating points of the Coast Range, south of the 
Tehachapi, are found on its borders. These are the peaks 
of San Gorgonio, 11,485 feet; San Jacinto, 10,805 feet; 
San Bernardino, 10,680 feet, and San Antonio, 10,080 feet. 
CLIMATE-In "Commercial Geography," Gannett, 
Garrison and IIuston, the \vest coast of North America is 
placed in the" generally temperate" contour. The south- 
ern coast of California, o\ving to the presence of short, 
narro\v valleys, open to the ocean, might be said to be the 
"most generally telnperate" region of the" generally tem- 
perate" region of North America. 
This section is by no means a strictly arid country, as 
it is often described. The annual rainfall over the entire 
area varies from ten to twenty inches; in its mOIDl tains 
the rainfall is between twenty and forty inches. As shown 
by the following table, the great capitals of Europe aver- 
age but little higher rainfall than the city of Los Angeles. 
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COMPARATIVE RAINFALL LOS ANGELES AND EUROPEAN 
CITIES 
(From Symes ' Treatise on Rainfall) 
City Rainfall City Rainfall 
Vienna ___________________________.____ 19.6 Los Angeles ________________________ 15.6 
Paris ___________.______________._________ 22.9 (From U. S. Weather Bureau) 
Berlin ______________u__.____________.__ 23.6 
11adrid _u_____________________________ 9. 
Petrograd ____________________________ 16.2 
London ._._____._____._..__.______..___ 24. 


LOWER SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
Area, 11,000 sq. mi. Population, 88,000. Density, 8. 
TOPOGRAPHY-This region is a part of the Great 
Valley of California. The streams supplying it ,vith ,yater 
are fed by SllO""S stored in the highest Sierras, conse- 
quently the "run off" is less torrential in character than 
that of the Coastal Plain Region. "The division ,yhich 
consists of the lnain San Joaquin 'Talley is the largest 
irrigated section of the state. both in the area at present 
irrigated, and in its prospective cleveloplnent. It incllldes 
the lands lying in the Blain 'Talley floor, and the nlore or 
less rolling plains through ,,"hich the 'Talley trough blends 
into the higher Sierra foothills. 
, 'The Sierra foothills in Central California, con1prise a 
belt of land on the ,yestern slope of the Sierra 
 evadas, 
bordering the San Joaquin 'Talley and plains. Be- 
t"
een the Kern and the Tehachapi :\Iountains, at the 
southern end of the San J oaquill 'Talley, the foothills rise 
abruptly fron1 the 'Talley floor, and are follo,ved by ranges 
gradually increasing in height until the sUlumit of the 
Sierras is reached. The cultivable areas are found largely 
along the foot of the slopes or in small valleys or coves 
back of the first range of hills, as in the Tulare COllnty 
citrus belt.' '-California Conservation Comlnission R
port, 
1912. 


CLIMATE-The climate of the Lo,yer San Joaquin 'Tal- 
ley Region is sinlilar to that of the Coast Region, except 
that it is subject to some,,,,hat greater extremes of heat 
and cold. The rainfall also is luuch less than in the Coast 
Region. 
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GREAT BASIN AND COLORADO RIVER VALLEY 
Area, 45,000 sq. mi. Population, 25,000. Density, 2. 
TOPOGRAPHY-The Great Basin is by far the largest 
section of Southern California. It is a part of the great 
interior plateau extending from the Rocky :\Iountains, on 
the East, to the Sierra N evadas, on the 'Vest. ""'lth the 
exception of Death Valley and the lower Colorado River 
"lalley, it is lnuch higher in elevation than the Coast 
Drainage or Lov\"er San Joaquin 'Talley regions. The sur- 
face of this plateau is broken by Inany mountain ranges 
running in a general north and south direction. SOlne of 
the peaks in these ranges are cones of extinct volcanoes 
,vith evidences of comparatively recent eruptions. 
Although but little of this area is true desert, in the 
sense of being a mass of shifting sands ,vithout vegetation 
of any kind, the annual rainfall-except at points along 
the foot of high mOllntains-is less than five inches. This 
fact renders crop production, ,,,,ith our present kno,vledge, 
impossible. 
"There is a lack of shado,y and absence of relief that 
makes the distance deceptive. The glare of the noonday 
sun conceals, rather than reveals the grandeur of the 
rugged land ,vhich is best brought out in the rich colors 
of sunset and sunrise. As the sun sinks and the shades 
gro,v deeper and deeper, each ravine and canyon becomes 
a fatholnless abyss of purple haze, shrollding the bases of 
gorgeolls tovrers and battlements that seem incrusted ,vith 
a mosaic more brilliant and intricate than that of 'T enetian. 
artists; and as the t,vilight deepens, the ranges become 
sharp silhollettes dra\vn in deepest purple against a bril- 
lian t sky." 
The above description applies to the central and eastern 
parts of the plateau. Along its ,vestern borders O,vens 
Valley faces the grand scenery of the sharp eastern face 
and the high peaks of the Sierras; Antelope is a cre
cent 
shaped Y3: lley located. at the base of the Coast Range; 
l\IoJave RIver "l alley ]s backed by the high San Bernar- 
dinos; Coachella 'Talley is near the foot of San J acin to 
Peak; Imperial ,r alley no".. contains hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of green fields. Throughout this "ide area 
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are many small springs and a few very large ones. Where- 
ever there is ,vater, vegetation grows profusely. 


CLIMATE-The climate of this region is more variable 
than that of the Coast Drainage section. T.he winters, ex- 
cept in the lower Colorado Valley, are colder. The tem- 
perature ranges from a few degrees below zero in winter 
to 120 degrees or above, in the shade, in the summer time. 
(See page 10.) . 
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II AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


TILLABLE AREA-"In the variety of its agricultural 
products, California has no equal in any other state of the 
Union; of the most important of these products, the quan- 
tity that can be furnished is only limited by the supply of 
labor and the facility in finding profitable markets."- 
Harper'8 School Geography, (Chapter on Pacific Coast 
Sta tes, 1887). 


O,ving to the generally arid character of the south- 
,vestern part of the United States, Southern California has 
been mistakenly regarded as a region incapable of large 
agricultural development. Yet figl1res published by the 
governlnent in the Census Report for 1910 sho1v that the 
value of the agricult11ral products for "SOllth of the 
Tehachapi Counties" alone ,vas about $48,000,000, exceed- 
ing that of the states of l\Iaine, N e1V IIampshire, Vermont, 
l\Iassachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, N e1V Jersey, 
Dela1vare, l\Iaryland, 'Vest Virginia, Florida, Oregon, 

Iontana, \Vyoming, New 
rexico, Arizona, Nevada, or 
Utah. 


CROP VALUATION FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


From U. S. Cen
us, 1910 


Total Value 
County of all Crops 1909 
Imperial ---....-..--..-----..__......___.____.. .--____________$ 1,438,425.00 
1nyo ---..---..-......-. ... .-..--.-..-.._...___.... ._..._..._._..__ 532,643.00 
Kern -.-----.-..-.---..-...-.........._..._.__._........_........ 1,803,255.00 
Kings ..------.........----------....__..____..________...__..__ 3,180,114.00 
Los Angeles ----,--...__......__.__...______...___________.. 14,720,884.00 
Orange ...--.....__.__.._____.______........__.___.__..__....__ 6,176 337.00 

. . d ' 
1 verSl e .--__.....__._...._..___________..___...____________ 5,133,576.00 
San Bernardino ----_____________.____.._..____..__..._..__ 6,818,233.00 
San Diego ___.._.........u...___.______________.....____..____ 2,861,136.00 
Santa Barbara ,-....---....__.___________.......__.__...... 3,568,250.00 
Tulare ...........___...________..__...._________________________ 5,353,994.00 
Ventura .--------...--____....______.______..__.__..__......__ 6,751,759.00 


$58,338,606.00 
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ACREAGE AND VALUE CALIF'ORNIA CROPS, 1909 


(u. S. Census, 1910, Vol. 5, Agriculture, pp. 858-864.) 
Value 
per acre 
$154 
25 
75 
15 
57 
15 
64 
27 
19 
14 


Acreage 
Tropical and subtropical fruits,.._ 99,000 
Corn _.___________._____._____.________________.____..___ 17,802 
Potatoes ..___________________.___._____.__.____...__ 32,735 
Timothy and clover, mixed________.___ 20,880 
Sugar beets ____..___.____..._..____..._________.. 14,657 
Grains, cut green_________________________..___ 101,187 
Orchard fruits and grapes_....___n.___ 148,475 
Alfalfa _nu__.______________________.____. _.__n____ 366,642 
Wh ea t _.__________________________________., ____._____ 22,608 
Barley ________..___________..______________.__________ 77,785 


According to the December, 1914, Bulletin of State 
Horticultural Commission, there is at present an acreage 
of about 120,000 bearing orange and lemon trees in the 
tvvelve southern counties of California. The same author- 
ity gives the total acreage of all fruit trees as bearing, 
211,000; non-bearing, 126,000; total, 337,000 acres. 
The Report of the State Equalization Board for 1914 
gives the total of fruit trees in these counties, "growing in 
the spring of 1914," as about 12,700,000 bearing and 
3,400,000 non-bearing. The same authority gives the acre- 
age of alfalfa for the same district and the sanle time, as 
313,000; sugar beets, 45,678 acres; vvheat, 130,495 acres; 
barley, 292,000 acres. 
It will be seen by these figures that the acreage no,v 
under cultivation in Southern California exceeds the acre- 
age for the entire state in 1909, in some of the principal 
crops. 
Southern California has four areas capable of consid- 
erable agricultural development: 1. The Coast Region. 
2. Colorado River Region. 3. Lower San Joaquin Val- 
ley. 4. Ovvens, 1Ylojave, Antelope, and other valleys of 
the Great Basin. 


1. COAST REGION-The total area of the Coast Drain- 
age Region is about 14,000 square miles, or 9,000,000 acres. 
The Report of the State Conservation Commission, for 
1912., classifies the agricultural lands of this section as 
follows: 
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Now 
Agricul tural Irl'iga ted 
Land 
509,000 
364,000 


Santa Barbara and Ventura......-.._ 
San Diego .._.__...._________________.__._____._____ 
*San Bernardino Valley and 
Coastal Plain ......nu..nuu...un_ 1,300,000 


50,000 
20,000 


380,000- 
450,000 


2,173,000 


15 


Estima ted 
for 
Irrigat.ion 
322,000 
87,000 
661,000 
1,173,000 


O\ving to the senIi-tropic character of the climate, which 
gives practically a monopoly in the prodllction of certain 
things, as ,yalnuts; to the generally favorable conditions 
for the gro\ving of citrus and other semi-tropic fruits; to 
the presence of a large llrban poplliation, calling for trllck 
farming, and to the limited supply of \vater ,vhich makes 
intensive farming in small units a necessity, it seems not 
unreasonable to figure the gross returns per acre on the 
million acres of irrigable lands in this section at from $75 
to $150, ,,
hen it is fully brought under cultivation. The 
gross returns fronl the lllillion acres for ,yhich there is no 
,yater may be estimated at $15 per acre. 
According to census figlITeS, 1910, 98,000 acres of citrus 
fruits and nuts in California produced in 1909 a gross 
value of $154 per acre; stra,vberries $300 per acre; nursery 
prodlltts over $400; lands set to flo,'
ers and plants, nearly 
$1400 per acre. As a comparison, the Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture, 1894, page 131, states that 326,- 
816 acres devoted to truck farming along the Atlantic sea- 
board prodllced $45,177,521 ,vorth of truck; the highest 
average, in the vicinity of N e,v York and Philadelphia, 
being $226 per acre, \vhile the general average for the 
acreage \vas $137. 
In 1909, Los Angeles County, ,yith its yaluation of over 
$14,000,000 for agricultural productions, exceeded any 
other county in the United States. According to estimates 
of the State Conservation Commission, there is an acreage 
of 380,000 \vithin a radius of thirty miles of the city of 
Los Angeles ,vhich is susceptible to irrigation. 'Vith the 
favorable climate; already extensive system of interurban 
electric lines and "Good Roads"; ,,'ith its many rail\vay 
connections a nd a good harbor, giving easy ,vater commu- 
*Classed in report as Los Angeles, San Gabriel and Santa Ana 
River Lands. 
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nication with the markets of the ,vorld; and with a dense 
local population, it is not unreasonable to expect a gross 
production of $150 per acre from this land, when it is fully 
cultivated, thus giving this area an annual valuation of 
nearly $60,000,000, a figure not likely to be exceeded by 
any other county any,vhere. 
In order to illustrate the dense population that the 
Coast Drainage Region of Southern California will sup- 
port, the following table has been prepared, sho,ving the 
population of areas of Europe similar in character. 


Area 
sq. miles 
Coast Drainage Region So. California____ 14,000 
Los Angeles, city, contains nearly 
44 % of population. 
Mediterranean Coast Region, France______ 14,500 
Cities: Marseilles, 550,619; Nice, 
142,940; Toulon, 104,862. 
Southeast Mediterranean Coast Region 
of Spain ______________._____u__________________________ 15,500 
City of Malaga, 133,045. 
East and N. E. Coast Region Spain__________ 14,400 
Barcelona, 560,000. 
Sicily, Italy __.________________._________________________.____ 10,000 
Commune of Palerlno, 341,088; of 
Catania, 210,703; Messina, 126,556. 
*Census, 1910. 
tPopu]ation figures from Statesman Year Book, 1914. 


Density 
per sq. 
Population lnile 
735,000* 52 


2,900,000t 


200 


2,000,000 


130 
200 


2,900,000 


3,700,000 


370 


2. COLORADO RIVER REGION-Reports of the Colo- 
rado River Regula.tion Commission, United States Reclama- 
tion Service and the California Conservation Commission 
shovv that at least 1,000,000 acres in the lo,ver valley of 
the Colorado River can be supplied with sufficient water, 
when reservoirs are constructed for the storage of a por- 
tion of the flood ,vaters of this river. 
The hot climate of this district is most favorable to 
winter gro,vth. of vegetables and the early maturing of 
fruits, while the abundance of silt-bearing water enables 
the production of several crops a year from the same 
ground. With such advantages, it is not unreasonable to 
estimate the total gross production from this area at $50,- 
000,000, or $50 per acre, when it is fully developed. 
This figure is justified by results already obtained in 
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Imperial County, ,vhich ,,-ith approxilllately 260,000 acres 
under cultivation, has become the second county in the 
state in the value of its cattle, $1,316,000, in assessed val- 
llation, 1914; its production of butter for 1914 (State 
Dairy Bureau) ,vas 5,700,000 pounds. According to the 
report of the State Board of Agriculture, 1913, 22,000 
acres of cotton in this county prodllced a value of $1,500,- 
000, in 1913, the yield being 21,500 bales of 500 pounds 
each, the highest average in the United States. 
According to Gannett's COlllmercial Geography, page 
374, "The settled area of the valley of the Nile is about 
13,000 square nliles and supports a population of 9,700,- 
000." Should the Colorado River Region become as 
densely populated relatively as the Nile Valley, it ,vould 
sustain a population of oyer 1,000,000. 
3. LOWER SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY REGION-The 
report of the California Conservation Commission sho',,"8 a 
total of 1,650,000 acres of land in the lovver San Joaquin 
'Talley, south of I{ings river, for ,vhich ,vater may be sup- 
plied. Assunling 1,000,000 of this as directly tributary to 
Southern California and a gross production of $50 per 
acre, gives a total valuation of $50,000,000. 
4. THE GREAT BASIN REGION-It is estinlated that 
there are at least 200,000 acres of land that can be sllPplied 
,vith ,vater in O,vens 'Talley, Antelope V alley, 
Iojave 
River \T alley, and other desert basins. 
TOTAL-It ,viII be seen that the possible agricultural 
production for Southern California territor:r, "Then lands 
which can be supplied ,vith ,vater no,v in sight have been 
placed under irrigation and cultivation, is as follo,vs: 
Coast Region- 
380,000 acres at $150 per acre____....u..u___o....nuo......n_$ 5ì,000,OOO 
660,000 acres at 75 per acre_u______________uu..___________.. 49,500,000 
Colorado River Region- 
1,000,000 acres at 50 per acre_____..h__.____________............ 50,000,000 
Lower San Joaquin VaUey- 
1,000,000 acres at 50 per acre______...__..._.._____..__._________ 50,000,000 
Great Basin Region- 
200,000 acres at 50 per acre_____..___....________..______.__.._ 10,000,000 


$216,500,000 
To this must be added the returns from 1,000,000 acres 
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in the Coastal Plain Region ,vhich is classed as agricul- 
tural land, for which there is no water supply, and esti- 
mated at an annual gross production of $15 per acre. This 
makes a grand total of over $230,000,000 for Southern 
California's possible farming products. 


CHIEF CROPS 
CITRUS FRUIT-The census reports for 1910 show 
approximately 8,700,000 bearing orange, lemon, pomelo, 
olive and fig trees in the state, of which 7,600,000 ,vere in 
the t,velve southern counties. The December, 1914, Bulle- 
tin of the California. State Horticultural Commission re- 
ports an acreage in fruit trees in these counties of about 
337,000, of which 211,000 is in bearing trees and 126,000 
non-bearing. Los Angeles County leads with 71,000 acres; 
San Bernardino County is credited '\vith 68,500 acres; 
Tulare, 56,500; Riverside, 41,500. 
About 127,000 acres is planted to bearing tropical fruits, 
and 79,000 to trees not yet in bearing. T'he bearing acre- 
age is listed as 101,000, oranges; 18,600, lemons; 5500, 
olives; 800, figs. San Bernardino County leads ,vith 32,800 
acres in bearing; orange trees; 110s .L\ngeles is second ,vith 
25,585 acres; Tulare County reports 30,000 acres planted 
to orange trees not yet in bearing. Los Angeles County 
is first in lelllon acreage ,vith 5000 acres in bearing fruit; 
San Diego reports 3000 acres and Riverside 2400. 
The State Horticultural Commission reports that the 
tonnage of oranges for 1914 ,vas 577,520, San Bernardino 
being the largest -producer, '\yith 192,738 tons; Los Angeles 
second ,vith 153,575 tons. The production of lemons 
amounted to 41,587 tons, Los Angeles being the first in 
production, ,vith 16,875 tons. 
The Citrus Protective League gives the shipment of 
lemons and oranges for the state, for 1910-11, as 46,081 
cars, with an f.o.b. valuation of $28,200,000. The ship- 
ments for the year, September 1, 1913, to Septelnber 1, 
1914, ,vere 45,564 cars, with f.o.b. valuation of $29,300,000. 
Circular No. 121, College of Agriculture, Berkeley, 
"Things a Prospective Settler Should Know," mentions 
the following sub-tropical fruits as "now being grown in 
California, and of sufficient importance to '\varrant com- 
mercial plantings: Pome.granate, guava, feijoa, loquat, 
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Japanese persimmon, avocado, date. All these crops re- 
quire irrigation." 
The requisite condition for producing dates is said to 
be found in the Ilnperial, Coachella and Colorado valleys, 
and a considerable acreage has been set to date palms. 
In 1912 California produced 1,200 pounds of dates and 
imported 25,000,000 pounds. 
The nutritious character of three of the important crops 
of Southern California lllay be illustrated by the fact that 
"The oasis of Tozeur, in southern Tunisia, ,vith an area 
of only 2,200 acres, is said to furnish nourishment for 
15,000 people, vvhose food consists allllost entirely of dried 
dates, beans and oliye oil. "-N ational Geographic 
Iaga- 
zine, January, 1914. 
DECIDUOUS FRUIT-Figures published in the Decem- 
ber, 1914, Bulletin of the State IIorticultural COllllnission 
sho\y bet,veen 130,000 and 140,000 acres planted in fruits 
and nuts other than semi-tropical. After oranges, peach 
and apricot trees have the largest acreage, Kings leading 
in bearing peach trees and 'T entura ,vith the largest acre- 
age in apricots. Southern California has not been con- 
sidered all apple country; but there are no,v over 5000 
acres in bearing apple trees and over 16,000 acres non- 
bearing. San Bernardino has 10,131 and Riverside 2419 
acres not yet bearing. Los Angeles reports 1400 and San 
Diego 1110 acres of bearing apple trees. A considerable 
acreage is planted to pear, p.rune and plUIll trees. 
No statistics are ayailable for the shipments of fresh 
fruit by counties; but increased production and facilities 
for shipping are making this an important feature of the 
deciduous fruit lllarket. The report of the State Board of 
Agriculture, 1913, giyes the shiplnent for the state as 
13,322 cars in 1912. Reports conlpiled by the California 
Fruit Gro,ver for 1914 sho,v a shipll1ent of 16,146 cars of 
fresh fruit for the season of 1913-14. According to report 
of the State Agricultural Board, over 5,000,000 cases of 
canned fruit 1vere produced in 1912; and 253,500 tons of 
dried fruit ,yas packed. 
SMALL FRUITS: The census reports give the value 
of sll1all fruits for 1909 as $1,789,214. Stra,yberries alone 
,\Tere valued at $1,149,475. Los Angeles County ,vas the 
leading one in the state in the production of small fruits, 
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with an acreage of 1975, of which 1380 acres was in straw- 
berries. 
GRAPES-Tulare County led in the number of grape 
vines, a.ccording to the census figures, with 7,237,000 vines: 
San Bernardino had 5,987,000 vines; Los Angeles, 4,923,000 
and Kings 4,538,000 vines. Some of these ,vere of raisin 
varieties but the majority ,\\rere wine grapes. San Ber- 
nardino County now has one vineyard of 3200 acres. The 
largest acreage in this vicinity is located about Cucamonga 
in a district formerly considered a barren plain. 
RAISINS-An average annual production of raisins is 
estiInated as about 160,000,000 pounds, of ,vhich Tulare 
County produces 25,000,000; I{ings County, 20,000,000; 
San Bernardino 3,600,000 and San Diego, 3,200,000 pounds. 
The average valuation is put at about $4,840,000. (State 
Board' of Agriculture Report, 1913, page 123.) 
NUTS-There is an acreage of about 35,000 in bearing 
\valnut trees (IIorticultural Report, 1914), of 'v hie h Orange 
County has 11,900 acres, ,vith Los Angeles and Ventura 
next in production. The crop of 1912, according to State 
Agricultural Report, 1913, was 21,432,000 pounds, of "\vhich 
over 19,000,000 pounds is credited to Orange, Ventura, Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara counties. The same authority 
states that California furnishes about half of the annual 
supply of walnuts consumed in the United States. In 
allnond culture Riverside leads with 818 acres in bearing 
and 1328 acres non-bearing. Pecans are produced in sev- 
eral of the southern counties,. San Diego and Los Angeles 
having been the largest producers in 1909. Peanuts are 
also a profitable crop on SOIne of the lower lands of the 
Santa Ana Valley. 
CEREALS-The census figures make Tulare County, 
with a valuation of $1,443,000, the leading county in the 
south in 1909, in the production of cereals. The report of 
State Agricultural Board, 1913, gives Los Angeles County 
an acreage of 9084 in corn; San Diego has 4,554 acres in 
corn and Orange 3054, these counties being the leading 
ones in the state in this crop. According to figures pre- 
pared by the Horticultural Comlnission of Los Angeles 
County, the acrea.ge in wheat in 1912 was 6150; barley, 
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31,600 acres. Santa Barbara County is the leading one in 
the south in 1909 in its acreage of oats. 
B'EANS-Lima beans are no,v one of the most important 
crops of the state. The average production from 1908 to 
1914, according to State Agricultural Report, 1
13, :vas 
2,194,000 sacks per annurrl. The bulk of this crop IS raIsed 
in the southern counties. The value of the bean crop for 
1910 is given as $6,292,955. (Report State Board of .Agri- 
culture, 1913.) 
HAY AND FORAGE-Los Angeles County, ,vith a val- 
uation of $3,431,000 and an acreage of 154,000, ,vas the 
leading county in the state under this head in the census 
report of 1910, the southern counties having a total of over 
$14,000,000 in value. 
SUGAR BEETS--California in 1909 ,vas the second state 
in the Union in the production of beet sugar, the southern 
counties being the chief producers. Of the t,velve beet 
sugar factories in California, nine are located in the south, 
as follo\vs: .L\Inerican Beet Sugar Co., at Oxnard, "\T en- 
tura County, and Chino, San Bernardino County; Union 
Beet Sugar Co., Betteravia, Santa Barbara County; IJos 
Alamitos Sugar Co., Los Alamitos; Southern California 
Sugar Co., Santa Ana; AnaheilTI Sugar Co., Anaheim, all 
in Orange County; Pacific Sugar Co., Corcoran, Kings 
County, and \Tisalia, Tulare County, and IIolly Sugar Co., 
Huntington Beach. In 1912 the production for the south- 
ern part of the state ,vas 475,000 tons, the price varying 
fronl $4.50 to $9.90 per ton. 317,800,000 pounds of sugar 
,vas made this year. (State Board of Agriculture, 1913.) 
COTTON.-Imperial County, ,vith an acreage of about 
37,000 and Palo "\Terde Valley, in Riverside County, 3000 
acres, are the only districts producing cotton in commer- 
cial quantities in California. EI Centro and Calexico are 
the chief centers. Farlller's Bulletin 645, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, gives the yield per acre for 1914 
as 506 pounds (nearly double that of any other state) ; the 
total production as 37,000 bales, ,vith a valuation of 
$1,240,000. The average pr
ce per pound December 1, 
1914, ,vas 7 cents as against 13 cents December 1, 1913. 
VEGETAB'LES-The raising of vegetables is becoming 
one of the important resources of the state, as facilities 
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for shipment of fresh vegetables and for canning and 
drying increase. All of the southern counties raise large 
quantities. Tomatoes are produced extensively in Ven- 
tura County; celery in Orange County; cabbage, asparagus 
and assorted vegetables in Los Angeles County. Census 
figures Inake Los Angeles the leading county in the state, 
with an acreage for 1909 of 13,385, exclusive of beans and 
potatoes, ,vith a total valuation of $1,255,000. According 
to State Board of Agricultural Report, 1913, the average 
annual shipment of celery from the state is 2500 cars, the 
bulk from the southern district; call1ifiower and cabbage 
each average 1000 cars per year, with Los Angeles County 
leading in shipment. 
Census figures give the total of 990,654 cases (24 stan- 
dard size 2 and 3 quart cans) of vegetables with a valua- 
tion of $3,470,000, for 1909. The total output of canned 
vegetables for 1912 was 2,506,155 cases; for 1913, 2,192,330 
cases. (Cal. Fruit News, Dec., 1914.) 


IlL ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


In early years the southern coun ties were kno,vn as the 
"cow counties," because grazing was their chief industry 
and hides and tallovY their principal "\\Tealth. That these 
counties are still" co,v" counties is shown by the fact that 
according to the 1910 census figures the t,velve southern 
counties had 591,000 head of cattle out of a total for the 
state of 2,077,000 and 142,455 horses out of a total of 
468,455. But while there is still considerable range stock 
in this section, the chief value is no,v in beef and in dairy 
products; while horses have decreased somewhat in num- 
ber and increased materially in price. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS-Imperial County is first in the 
value of its dairy products. The figures of the State Dairy 
Bureau give it 2,885,000 pounds of butter for 1911; 
5,398,000 pounds in 1913 and 5,710,000 pounds in 1914. 
Kings, Tulare and Santa Barbara counties are next in pro- 
duction in the south. Cheese is not manufactured in any 
quantity as yet, although large amounts are imported into 
the district. The sale of milk and cream is also an im- 
portant branch of the industry in the southern counties. 
The value of the butter produced in the southern counties 
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in 1912 ,vas over $4,000,000 for a production of about 
14,000,000 pounds. 
SHEEP-In 1910 I(ern County led in the SOllthern 
counties in the nllmber of sheep; Santa Barbara ,vas next, 
follo,ved by San Diego. 
CATTLE-The leading counties in the SOllth in 1910 
,vere Kern, Tulare and San Diego. Imperial County has 
increased very rapidly in this indllst
..y, as is sho,vn by its 
butter production and no,v ranks as one of the leading 
counties in the state in cattle. 
POULTRY AND EGGS-The census gives the vallIe of 
poultry and eggs in California in 1909 as over $14,000,000. 
Los Angeles County is the second in the state, ,vith Orange, 
Tulare, San Diego and Santa Barbara counties follo,ving. 
"Tith a production of over 2,000,000 dozen eggs, Los .L
n- 
geles County imports large nUlnbers, and the state imports 
eggs every J"'ear from other states and countries. 
HONEY-Nearly all the southern counties have "bee 
ranches," as they are l{llo,vn, scattered anlong the hills 
and valleys, often on land ,vhich is not other,vise pro- 
ductive. In 1909, 'T entura COlmty produced the largest 
quantity of honey in the state, 1,839,000 pounds. San 
Diego ,,,,,as second and Los Angeles the third county in 
production. The value of the honey crop for 1910 is given 
as $729,793. 


1\1: MINERAL PRODUCTS 


!\ early all kno,vn minerals are found in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the Great Basin Region being the chief field of pro- 
duction of salines alid precious metals
 ,,,,,hile oil is found 
near the coast and in San Joaquin 'Talley. The follo,ving 
statement concerning San Bernardino County, applies in 
general to this ,,,,,hole territory: 
"N 0 portion of California has more diversified 111ineral 
'\\'"ealth than the county of San Bernardino. Although its 
area is composed largely of rugged luountains and desert 
waste, yet this county is a producer of gold, silver, copper, 
lead, zinc and tin, and contains mines of iron and man- 
ganese, besides deposits of borax, salt, soda, baryta, gyp- 
sum, sulphur, onyx, 111arble, asbestos and structural mate- 
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rial, granite and sandstone of great beauty and value. Its 
mines are scattered allover its thousands of square miies 
of territory and have already added millions of dollars to 
the wealth of the state and the world." (11th Annual 
Report, State l\lineralogist.) 
Although the production of the precious lllinerals is not 
as great in this part of the state as formerly when the 
large camps of Cerro Gordo, Calico, Ivanpah and Provi- 
dence l\lountain were in operation, Randsburg in Califor- 
nia and Goldfield, Tonapah and Searchlight, just across 
the border in Nevada, are still large producers. 
That the mineral productions of this section are not fall- 
ing off is evidenced by the following table, taken from the 
reports of the State l\1:ineralogist: 
County 1910 1911 
Imperial ___"__"00...._$ 97,656 $ 105,044 $ 
Inyo _______.._____________ 704,473 710,033 
Kern ____ ____.._...._ 19,614,014 21,176,531 
Kings ____________n__u.. 10,085 900 
Los Angeles ___...._ 5,525,317 5,407,863 
Orange __...__00____.__.. 3,220,164 4,113,585 
Riverside __n_..____u_ 507,406 622,489 
San Bernardino____ 447,836 710,108 
San Diego ____u..._.. 374,874 419,008 
Santa Barbara__..__ 5,334,960 3,411,107 
Tulare nu..u...n.___.. 20.6,050 158,335 
Ventura ______..___..___ 392,974 362,810 


1912 
30,000 $ 
483,330' 
23,097,003 
1,850. 
5,594,513 
4,518,275 
782,627 
1,428,057 
305,683 
4,111,258 
142,890 
595,399 


1913 
95,054 
1,942,309 
28,406,100 
1,335 
5,833,300 
6,948,495 
2,071,969 
2,486,100 
315,694 
3,636,288 
119,760 
924,972 


$36,435,80.9 $37,197,813 $41,000,865 $52,781,376 


The totals for the state are given, 1910, $88,419,000; 
1911, $87,497,800; 1912, $88,972,000; and 1913, $100,791,- 
000. As will be_ seen, about half of total production is 
found in the counties named. 


PETROLEUM-The largest lllineral resource at the 
present time is oil, the production for 1913 being valued: 
Kern, $27,038,000; Orange, $6,867,000; Santa Barbara, 
$3,151,725; Los Angeles, $2,672,000 ; Ventura, $907,997. 
The value of fuel oil is increased by the fact that it fur- 
nishes a cheap fuel supply for lnanufacturing purposes. 
New methods of applying it are expected very soon to 
enable the smelting of iron, thus bringing the vast iron 
deposits of this country into use. It furnishes a cheap 
and readily handled fuel for railroad and steamships and 
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has thus greatly benefited Ollr transportation systems. It 
is also one of our largest items of export. 
Natural gas is becolning an increasingly valuable factor 
also, and is one ,vhich has as yet been but slightly 
developed. 


GOLD-Of the southern counties, Kern ,yas the largest 
producer of gold in 1913, the value being given as $649,- 
712; San Bernardino, $356,524; Inyo, $237,310. Imperial, 
R,iverside and Los Angeles cOlmties also produce gold. 
Silver ,,,,as mined in 1913 in San Bernardino and Inyo 
counties. l:ii 


CRUSHED ROCK-One of the large indllstries is kno,vn 
as the" crushed rock" or "stone" indllstry and incllldes 
macadam, rubble and materials llsed in road work. Los 
Angeles County led in 1913 ,vith a yalue of $489,000; San 
Bernardino produced $314,665 and Riverside $268,643. 
San Bernardino furnished lime to the aUlount of $113,856. 


BRICK AND CEMENT-The production of these t,vo 
commodities is also large in the south end of the state. 
Los Angeles County turned out brick to the yalue of 
$1,752,000-nearly half the amount producecl in the state; 
four celnent plants have a capacity of about 10,000 barrels 
per day; the total production for state, 1913, ,vas over 
6,000,000 barrels, yalued at about $8,000,000. 
IRON-There are large deposits of iroll ore in River- 
side, San Bernardino and Inyo counties, ,vhich haye never 
been 11tilized. The follo,ving statenlent is made: "With 
improvements in the luetallurgy of iron and steel, the 
changes to be ,yrought in comlnercial conditions by the 
opening of the P'anama Canal, and the gradual depletion 
of the iron ranges in the East, this branch of mineral in- 
dustry in California should soon become one to rank ,,,-jth 
petroleum and gold in the value of the output." (Bulletin 
65, California State 
Iining Bureau.) 
COPPER AND LEAD-In 1912 San Bernardino ,yas the 
third in the state in the production of copper, ,vith a valua- 
tion of $319,636. Inyo is the chief field for lead produc... 
tion, ,,,ith a total of 3,332,000 pounds in 1913. 
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BORAX-California has the only known borax supply 
in the United States. It is obtained chiefly froln the 
Mojave Desert in San Bernardino, Kern and Inyo counties. 
The valuation for 1912 was $1,122,713. 
POTASH-This state is also the only known source of 
potash in this country, the supply having hitherto come 
from Germany. The only plant as yet in working order 
is located in Inyo County. 
MINERAL SPRINGS-Southern California has numer- 
ous mineral springs. Arrowhead in San Bernardino 
County; Elsinore and l\lurietta in Riverside County, 
Warner's in San Diego and l\Iatilija in Ventura County 
are among the many resorts whose scenic locations in the 
mountains and in ganle regions attract lnany, in addition 
to those seeking the curative powers of the waters. The 
value of the output of mineral ,vaters for the state for 
1913 "ras over $500,000. 



 MANUFACTURING 


IVlanufacturing follows the developlnent of natural 
resources and demands as its primary condition a high 
degree of civilization. It requires also raw lnaterials in 
abundance, ,vith auxiliary materials necessary for pro- 
cesses of transformation within convenient range; trans- 
portation facilities for the handling of both raw m'aterials 
and finished products; po,ver and labor at reasonable 
cost; lnarkets easily reached; conditions, in general, favor- 
able to the processes and the people engaged in its opera- 
tion. 
Southern California is no,v entering upon this stage of 
its development. It has a large and rapidly growing popu- 
lation with highly specialized needs. It is brought by its 
railroads and its ports into trade contact ,vith other dis- 
tricts and countries v{ith like gro,vth and increasing de- 
mands. It has four transcontinental lines, traversing the 
great Southwest and entering its territory through passes 
of comparatively low grade and freedom from snow; two 
harbors, with fine and rapidly increasing facilities for 
handling commerce, are reached by these lines. The open- 
ing of the Panama Canal has placed the Atlantic seaboard 
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within reach by ,vater and reduced transportation cost. 
The development of petroleum production, the supply of 
natural gas, and the long distance po,ver lines, supply 
cheap fuel and po,ver. "Thile the Coastal Plain Region 
furnishes ideal physical conditions for industrial expan- 
SIon. 
That this expansion has already begun is sho,vn by the 
reports of the U. S. Census, from 1vhicll the follo,ving 
figures 'are taken: 
LOS ANGELES- 
Ca pi tal 
In vested 
1899 ________________$10,054,000 
1904 ________________ 28,181,000 
1909 ___________n___ 59,518,000 
SAN DIEGO- 
Capital No. Average No. 
Invested Establishments Employed . Output 
1899 ____.__00_______$ 990,000 57 255 $ 670,000 
1904 ________________ 1,991,000 89 541 1,914,000 
1909 ___________00___ 5,326,000 117 1,071 4,471,000 
As ,yill be seen, Los Angeles nearly doubled the value 
of her Inanufactured product bet,veen 1904 and 1909, and 
San Diego more than doubled her manufactured prodllctS. 
The Industrial Bureau of the Los Angeles Chan1ber of 
Commerce, in 191-1, issued a ":Jlanufacturer's Directory," 
giving names. and addresses of over 1800 firms ,vithin the 
city and of about 250 in the county outside the city. The 
San Diego Chan1ber of Commerce states that over 200 
manufacturing firms are located in that city (1915). In 
1909 the number of establishments under the head of 
" Automobiles" ,vas given for the entire state as 41. About 
100 establishments are listed in Los .Angeles as concerned 
in the manufacture of automobiles, auto trucks, parts and 
accessories, in the l\Ianufacturers' Directory. 
Since the last census figures ,,"'ere taken the moving 
picture industry has developed into large proportions. 
Conditions of climate, atmosphere and scenery have m'ade 
Southern California the center of film production for the 
United States, it being estiInated that about 75% of the 
filIns used in this country are produced in this territory. 
There are at least sixty establishn1ents in Southern Cali- 
fornia for the preservation and canning of fruit, vegetables 
and fish. This is also one of the most important industries 


No. Average No. 
Establishments Employed 
534 6,096 
814 13,189 
1,325 21,8í5 


Output 
$15,134,000 
34,814,000 
68,586,000 
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of the state, the value of the output for the year 1909 
being given as over $32,000,000. The various branches of 
canning, drying, pickling and preserving deciduous fruits 
and vegetables, and of drying, smoking and canning fish, 
p'articularly tuna, give employment to a large number of 
people. There are 35 firms in Los Angeles engaged in the 
manufacturing of confectionery. The packing of candies . 
and candied fruits is becoming an important item of in- 
dustry. "Tith a sugar production in 1912 of 1,500,000 
bags of 100 pounds each in Southern California (State 
Board of Agric-qlture, Report for 1913), ,vith every possi- 
ble combination of fruit and flower as flavors, and with 
the lo,vered rates of transportation, it is certain that the 
manufacture of confections is destined to increase rapidly. 
A number of firms in Southern California are engaged 
in the manufacture of fertilizers, which are used in large 
quantities on citrus and other fruit lands. The manufac- 
ture of phosphates from kelp is a promising field, with 
several establishments already in the field. The American 
Trona Company, organized to refine and market different 
saline products of Searles Lake, Inyo County, has com- 
pleted 31 miles of railway, connecting the Nevada & 
C'alifornia Rail,vay at Searles witb Trona, and is erecting 
a plant with a daily capacity of about 1800 tons. (U. S. 
G. S. l\Iineral Resources, 1913.) Searles Lake contains 
the only kno,vn supply of potassium products in the United 
States; as this country imported over $10,000,000 of potas- 
sium from Germany in 1913, its value at the present time 
can be seen. 
One of the largest fields of lnanufacture, employing a 
large number of men is classed under "crushed rock" 
industries; the utilization of clays forms another impor- 
tant item, in the making of brick, tile, pipe, etc. Cement 
plants are located at Colton and Oro Grande, San Ber- 
nardino Co., and Riverside, and the city of Los Angeles 
owns a plant at l\Ionolith, I(ern County. According to 
a report made by the Bureau of Labor, seven plants 
in the state were in operation, 1914, with over 2,000 
en1ployees. The growth of this industry is seen from 
the fact that "the reported production of cement in 1891 
was 5,000 barrels, valued at $15,000, ,vhile that for 1913 
was 6,167,806 barrels, with a value of $7,745,024." 
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GOOD ROADS-The total absence of inland waterways; 
the mountainous character of much of its area, making 
railroad construction expensive; the division of the sur- 
face into many sl11al1 valleys, ,vhich ,viII support ,vagon 
roads but not steam or electric lines; the rapid increase 
in the use of automobiles and motor trucks; the favorable 
climatic conditions and the beauty and diversity of the 
scenery, are all factors in the developnlent of the "Good 
Road" movement in Southern California. 
During the past fiye years bond issues to be spent 
outside of incorporated cities h'ave been voted as follows: 
Los Angeles County..._........................._..__....$ 3,500,000 
San Die go Co un ty.._.._..........._..._............___..... 1,500,000 
Orange County ...........,...._...........____.._............_ 1,270,000 
Kern County _...._......................____..............__..__ 2,500,000 
Riverside County ......__....nu......_......___............ 1,125,000 
San Bernardino County....____..........__....______.... 1,750,000 
Kings County ...__.........u..nu..u........................ 672.500 
Ventura County .._............................._........... 1,000,000 


$13,317,500 
In addition to this, the amount expended by the State 
High,yay COlnmission in Southern California ,viII reach 
at least $4,000,000 by 1916. This system connects Los 
Angeles ,vith San Diego and San Diego ,vith EI Centro; 
Los Angeles and the east end of the San Bern'ardino Val- 
ley; Los Angeles and the northern part of the state by 
the Coast and Inland routes. 
Incorporated cities are also expending large sums in 
improving streets and creating boulevards. The city of 
Los Angeles h'as voted special assessments in the years 
of 1912-13 and 1913-14 of over $4,000,000 for such im- 
provements. The regular road district ,vork carried on 
each year by the cOllnties and the improvement and main- 
tenance of streets in cities, also largely increase the ex- 
penditure for "Good Roads." 
From Jan. 1, "1914, to Jan. 1, 1915, approximately 
$6,000,000 "yas spent in the southern cOllnties for road 
ÌlTIprOVenlent, exclusive of expenditures under Good Roads 
bonds, State I-ligh,vay COl11mission, private ,,,,ork on 
bridges. This ,york ,vas mostly confined to incorporated 
ci ties. 
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Several mountain roads, passing through scenery of 
remarkable interest, h'ave been completed and others are 
in progress or contemplation. The Crest Line boulevard 
following the crest line of the San Bernardino mountains 
for nearly a hundred miles, connects with the roads from 
San Bernardino, Redlands, and other to\vns. The recent 
completion of the trolley line from Los Angeles brings this 
mountain region into close contact with the most thickly 
populated portion of Southern California. The United 
States is bililding a National Highway through Tulare 
County, giving access to Sequoia Park; the State High- 
,yay Commission proposed to build 100 miles from Inde- 
pendence, Inyo County, to Bridgeford, l\'iono County, thus 
connecting Los Angeles with Tahoe Lake and the Lincoln 
National Highway, by a road which will pass through 
the most magnificent scenery of the I-ligh Sierras; the 
Tehachapi Ridge road is a part of the State Highway, con- 
necting Los Angeles and the lo'\ver end of the San Joaquin 
Valley; the road over the S'anta Ana l\Iountains, connect- 
ing San Juan Capistrano with Lake Elsinore; the Banning- 
Idle'\vild road, through the mountains of San Bernardino 
and Riverside counties; the l\Iount "Tilson and Topanga 
C1anyon roads in Los Angeles County; the Temecula, War- 
ner's Ranch and Cuyamaca roads through San Diego 
County, are all scenic routes. 
One of the strong attractions of Southern California 
is its system of good roads, "\vith their varied scenery, 
ranging from that of the High Sierras and the Crest I
ine 
of the Coast Range to the ocean boulevards, and passing 
through shaded and flo\verlined streets, through rich or- 
chards, gardens and fields of the irrigated sections, the 
rolling mesas and foothills, picturesque valleys and can- 
yons of the ,vide Coastal Plain and Interior 'Talley. Many 
tourists bring their machines with them to enjoy these 
roads and the overland automobile travel is steadily in- 
creasing. According to figures issued by the Los Angeles 
branch of the State 1\Iotor Vehicle Registration office, 
71,182 vehicles \vere registered for the southern counties 
July, ]915; Los Angeles County leading with 46,447 
vehicles. 
STEAM LINES-Southern California is at present 
reached by four transcontinental routes, the Southern 
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Pacific, \vith its Central and \Vestern Pacific connections 
from the North and its "Sunset" line frolIl the South; 
the Santa Fe and the Salt Lake; ,vhile the San Diego 
and Arizona line, no,v under construction, ,viII give new 
connections \vith the East and South. 
The remarkable development in steam lines in this sec- 
tion in the past fifteen years, has been ","'here it might 
least be expected-in the desert region. The follo,ving 
lines have been constructed to keep pace ,vith the opening 
up of this barren region to agricultural and mining opera- 
tions, and to handle the increasing transcontinental ton- 
nage: 
S. P., L. A. and S. L. Ry., Daggett to Salt Lake, Utah; 
Santa Fe Cut Off, from Bengal to Phoenix, Arizona; 
Ü,yens 'Talley Line, fron1 ::\Iojave to l(eeler; 
Tonapah and Tic1e,,"'ater, from Ludlo,v to Goldfield, X eVe ; 
Santa Fe branches to Searchlight and Randsburg; 
S. P. branch to 111lperial \T alley; 
Branches, Tonapah & Tide,v,ater to Death V'alley and 
from Searles to Potash "T orks on Searles Lake. 


INTERURBAN ELECTRIC SYSTEM-'-Y"hile the in- 
crease in lllileage of steam lines for the last fifteen years 
has not been great. the deyelopment of interurban service 
has been most striking, Los Angeles no"T being one of the 
chief interurban centers of the United States. The rapid 
gro,vth of population, the increasing area deyoted to in- 
tensified farn1ing, and the delnands of tOllrist traffic, espe- 
cially in the Coastal Plain and Great 'Talley Regions of 
Southern California, have tended to make interurban lines 
profitable; and the large deyelopment of electric energy 
due to long distance po,ver lines, and cheap fuel oil, have 
also been factors in the 'advance of interllrban service. 
The Pacific Electric, ,yhich controls interurban service 
in this section, no".. has over 1000 miles of single track 
rail\yay in operation, connecting Los Angeles ,vith all of 
the beach points, and ,vith the cities of San Bernardino, 
Redlands, Riyerside and Coronia, and all intermediate 
points of iU1portance. l\Iany of its lines are double- 
tracked. The extension of the system to San Diego and 
Santa Barbara is probable. 
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PANAMA CANAL-"It is interesting to note that the 
preliminary estimates of the probable tonnage of coastwise 
traffic that would use the Panalna Canal have been more 
than realized, after six months of use. The traffic between 
the t\VO sea-boards of the United States via the new route 
is handled by 49 vessels, operated by six steamship lines, 
and fully 1,000,000 tons of cargo have already been carried 
by the canal bet\veen the two seaboards of the -United 
States. ' '-E.mory R. Johnson, professor of Transportation 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, in L. A. rrimes. 
The effect of the opening of the Panama Canal upon 
Southern California, although undoubtedly altered by the 
prevalence of war in Europe and in l\Iexico from ,vhat it 
\vould have been 11nder norm'al conditions, has already 
been marked. Not only has it stinlulated the imports and 
exports-particularly the exports-by providing new mar- 
kets and better freight rates, but it has created new pos- 
sibilities for industrial development along every line. 
The railroads h'ave already lowered their freight rates 
between the Middle West and the Pacific Coast to meet 
the competition of ,vater traffic. 
, , PACIFIC PERIOD-Every part of the Pacific shore- 
line is now seeing a new developlnent. About 1850, soon 
after the United States gained a firm foothold on the 
,vestern ocean, gro\vth began, 'and is no\v rapid, not only 
in the three coast states but in Alaska. Since the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway reached the Pacific, development has 
gone on by leaps land bounds on the western border of 
Canada. Ten Latin-American republics with their new 
life border on the Pacific. On the south and west the 
story is the same, as shown by N e\v Zealand, Australia, 
the East Indian islands, and Japan; and on the continental 
border of Asia, where China is struggling up into indus- 
trial and commercial strength, and where Russia, with 
various vicissitudes, has established herself. 
"Into this circuit of nations the Isthmian Canal will 
open a. \vay for the ships of Europe and eastern America. 
Such lands as the western United States, Canada, all the 
Latin-American republics, and Australia will increase in 
population, while western Europe is approaching its 
limits. Should Chin1a rise to commercial activity, it would 
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then mean the entrance into trade of a people as numerous 
as the entire population of Europe, supported by equal 
or greater natural resources. It may, ho\vever, be consid- 
ered as unsafe to predict, at this stage, \vhether the Pacific 
Ocean will take the place of the Atlantic as the theater of 
the \vorld's greatest trade.' '-Commercial Geography, 
Brigham. p. -145. 
HARBORS-Sollthern California no\v has t\VO fine har- 
bors, Los Angeles and San Diego. The latter is a natural 
harbor, located on San Diego Bay and improved by the 
government and by local expenditure. The harbor of Los 
Angeles has been artificially created by the United States 
and the City of Los Angeles, \vorking in harmony. 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR-"Because of the curvature 
of the earth, the Port of Los Angeles lies only seventy 
miles from the Great Circle Route bet,veen the Panaln'a 
Canal and the Orient. This means that not only the ship- 
ping passing through the canal and to and from the North 
Pacific Coast, but also all that COlllmerce using the most 
direct route to and from the Orient, \vill pass directly by 
the door of Los Angeles, and ,viII naturally make it a 
port of call. 
"In addition to that Los Angeles is the first great .L
mer- 
ican port that is reached by shipping passing through 
the Panama Canal, and it is nearer by rail to most of 
the intermountain region and the middle ,vest than is 
any other port. Los Angeles is further east than Reno, 
Nevada. Thus passengers arriving at Los Angeles Harbor 
for Salt Lake City can be at their destination by the 
time they ,vould reach San Francisco if they landed 
through that port; and the same fact holds relatively 
true of freight service.' '-Clarence l\Iatson, in Port of 
Los Angeles. 
This harbor has four important elements for making a 
modern commercial port: a sheltered anchorage; ,yharves 
and docks for safe and easy handling of cargoes; an abun- 
dance of level land for ,varehouses, industrial purposes 
and rail terminals, and a large and rich territory upon 
which to dra\v. 
Since it began improving this harbor in 1871, the United 
States government has expended: 
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For Outer Harbor_..__......__._.__.__.._.__...___________..$ 3,215,250 
Inner Harbor __________.__________--________.._________....___ 2,496,000 
Ci ty of Los Angeles: 
Bonds, voted 1910.___________________________________ 3,000,000 
Bonds, voted 1913______..___________.._________.____ 2,500,000 
$11,211,250 


The city pledged when San Pedro land Wilmington came 
into the municipality, that the amount expended should 
reach the sum of $10,000,000 by 1920. 
According to reports of the Harbor Commissioners of 
the city of Los Angeles there had been completed, July 
1st, 1915, 5,575 feet of municipal wharves, including 
l\Iunicipal Dock No.1, a reinforced concrete pier, 2,520 
feet in length, ,,'"ith a steel storage shed containing 180,000 
sq. ft. of space. A depth of 35 feet of water en'ables the 
largest ocean vessels to dock here. There are also 9,625 
feet of ,vharves operated by railroad companies; 9,000 
feet operated by private companies and 6,150 feet by lum- 
ber companies. 
"As it stands today San Pedro Break,vater is a ,vall 
more than t,vo miles long, 198 feet thick at the base, and 
62 to 66 feet in height the greater part of its length 
and 20 feet wide at the top. " (Report of Board of Harbor 
Commissioners.) A lighthouse of 70 feet in height above 
the ,yater, ,vith a flashing light of 140,000 candle power, 
marks the entrance to the Port, at the outer end of the 
break,vater. There is a harbor frontage of approximately 
20 miles, with the possibility of nearly half as n1uch again 
additional, all of ,vhich is either controlled by the City 
of Los Angeles, or ,viII be so controlled when present 
franchises expire. 
The results of the improvement of Los Angeles Harbor 
cannot fail to be far reaching in effect. Of the actual 
results obtained by the improvements to the harbor of 
Galveston, begun in 1890, N. H. Darton, geologist of the 
U. S. Bureau of .l\Iines, says in an article on Texas, in 
December, 1913, Geographic IVlagazine: "Applied to pres- 
ent business, it aggregates a difference of 30 million dol- 
lars a year, not to mention the great business given to 
the city by the natural increase clue to this great ad- 
vantage. " 
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That the improvement of the harbor 'and the opening 
of the Panama Canal have already llad an effect upon 
the business of this port is evidenced by the figures shown 
belo,y. PORT OF LOS ANGELES 
Fiscal year ending June 30th. 
Ket 
Vessels Tonnage 
1911-12 _ununu_u_.._uu..__..__.."" 2955 2,453,300 
1912-13 _______..___._..__..u__u..____..n 3009 2,760,039 
1913-14 .___u...__..n______...._....uu.. 3919 2,759,274 
1914-15 ....u__.._____.._u.Uu.UUnU__ 264:3 3,626,250 
(Harbor Con1missioner's Report) 
DISTRICT OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
(Includes Ports of Los Angeles and San Diego; Calexico, Campo 
and Tia Juana, on 
fexican Border.) 
Imports Exports 
1913-1914 ___...__u__....u__.._.._...u_$4,900,543 $1,972,100 
1914-1915 _u..u..___un_..___....______ 4,738,675 2,540,546 
(Collector's Report) 


Freight 
Tonnage 
1,867,095 
1,904,168 
1,682,794 
1,739,528 


ColIections 
$897,619 
615,691 


SA
i DIEGO HARBOR-"l am satisfied that the open- 
ing of the Pan/ama Canal is going to mean a decided profit- 
,vorth to certain cities on the Pacific and Gulf Coasts, and 
,vhen I say to you that I believe San Diego ,yill realize 
a greater profit proportionately than any other Pacific 
Coast city, I am saying no more than I have said by letter 
and ,,"'ould gladly say on the platfornl to any other city 
of the Pacific Coast. "-J. LeRoy Tope, Industrial Expert, 
in "Greater San Diego." 
The Bay of San Diego contains t,yenty-t,,,"o square miles 
and is landlocked, ,yith 'a depth of 35 feet of ,vater over 
the bar at lo,v tide. By Act of the State Legislature, 
l\Iay, 1911, the City of San Diego. ,,,"as giyen control of 
its ,vter front and the tidelands adjacent thereto, in con- 
sideration of the expenditure of $1,000,000 upon improye- 
nlents, ,yithin three years. In COlllpliance ,'\ith this Act, 
a concrete pier 800 feet in length and 130 feet ,,,"ide, and 
2,675 feet of bulkhead have been constructed. The city 
has also come into possession of 1460 acres of tidelands, 
giying a harbor frontage of about eleven miles. 
The United States Government has appropriated for 
the inlprovement of this harbor
 since 1876, up to June 
30, 1914, $1,000,000. (Report Chief of Engineers, U. S. A., 
1914.) The government lllaintains an Aviation Station and 
Fort Rosecrans on this harbor. 
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VIL CHIEF CITIES 


LOS ANGELES. Population, 1910, 319,198. Census 
Bureau Est. 1914, 438,914. 
Los Angeles is the metropolis and industrial center of 
Southern California and the second largest city on the 
coast of the two Americas. The economic reasons for its 
past and its future growth are: 
1. It has a large tributary territory capable, as has 
been shown, of great agricultural, mineral and industrial 
development. 
2. Point of Break. Products shipped to 'and frOlTI this 
tributary region ,viII be loaded and unloaded at the ports 
of Los Angeles, or San Diego. 
3. Intersection of Axis of Trade. A line drawn from 
San Bernardino to Santa J\:Ionica (the main axis of the 
Interior 'T.all ey ), intercepts a line dra,vn from San Fer- 
nando to San Diego at Los Angeles. All products from 
the east and south shipped north by railroad pass through 
Los Angeles, at the neck of the San Fernando .Valley. 
4. Developments due to the Hand of Man. 
a. The Los Angeles Aqueduct. It is said that the com- 
mercial supremacy of N ew York City dates from the com- 
pletion of the Erie Canal. The commercial awakening of 
Los Angeles may be considered to have begun with the 
construction of the Aqueduct, in that it: 
Provided a sufficient supply of water for a great popu- 
lation; in addition to assuring a domestic supply of water, 
it provided irrigation water for enough additional land to 
more than double the agricultural productions of Los 
Angeles County. 
W'as a great stimulus to building, as shown by records; 
called attention to the need of harbor development, and 
advertised the city over the world. 
Was the means of securing a new railway connection 
,vith the East, via the Owens Valley Line. 
'ViII provide cheap electricity for all civic purposes. 
lIas provided means of access-and called attention-to 
the great natural park in close proximity to the city, the 
"High Sierra Region" which includes l\:It. Whitney, high- 
est peak in the United States, and many other peaks and 
points of great scenic beauty and interest. 
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b. The Los Angeles Harbor, the development of ,yhich 
from !an open port of call to a sheltered harbor, provided 
'\vith every facility for ,vorld commerce, has been largely 
due to the enterprise of citizens of Los Angeles. 
c. The opening of the Panama Canal, ,vhich has 
brought the Atlantic seaboard and the countries of 
Europe into direct ,vater communication '\vith the Pacific 
Coast. 
d. As a rail'\vay center, Los Angeles is the ,vestern 
tern1inus of the San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake 
Route, SaT'. Pedro being no,v included in the municipality 
of Los Angeles. The Southern route of the Southern 
Pacific, via EI Paso; its Coast and Inland routes to the 
North and its O'\vens V'alley connection to the East; and 
the Santa Fe System, '\vith its many ramifications, bring 
Los Angeles into direct communication '\vith all sections 
of California, of the Eastern States, and '\vith large por- 
tions 01 l\Iexico. 
e. The Development of Irrigation. The ,yater resources 
of the country h'ave been greatly increased through dis- 
covery of ne'\v sources of supply, systematic conservation 
of supply and the application of scientific methods of stor- 
ing and use. Production has been increased through the 
use of ne,y methods of application, careful study of adap- 
tation of crops and generally improved 'agricultural 
standards. 
f. Development of l\Ianufacturing. "Tith an abundant 
supply of oil, furnishing cheap fuel; ,yith an increasing 
supply of available ra'\v material; '\vith a rapidly increas- 
ing market, at hOlne and abroad for manufactured prod- 
ucts; and '\vith the ne'\Y facilities for reaching those mar- 
kets, the industrial develoPlllent of this city has already 
begun. 
g. Desirability as a Residential City. A large factor 
in the gro""th of this city ,yill al,vays be the climate, '\vhich 
makes outdoor life possible and pleasant, at all seasons; 
its location betv\"een the mountains and the sea, giving 
easy access to both, and advantages of clinlate not found 
on the coast or in the interior. The attractiveness of 
streets, parks, good roads; the central location with regard 
to resorts and allluselllent places; the unusual educational 
facilities afforded by public and private schools, libraries 
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and institutions, all attract tourists and permanent resi- 
dents. 


h. The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce has been 
an important factor in the progress of the city, through its 
thorough organization, its efficient service and its con- 
stant vigilance and energy in utilizing every opportunity 
to advance the interests of the COllllllunity. 
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Note: U nshaded portion of 
column represents population for 
1880 ; shaded portion is increase 
during period 1880-1910. 
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DIAGRAM NO. 3 
SHOWING RELATIVE GROWTH 
OF LOS ANGELES AND PRINCI- 
PAL "WEST COAST CITIES" FOR 
PERIOD 188(}-1910 
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Courtesy Board of Supervisors 
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SAN DIEGO. Population, 1910, 39,578. Est. Census 
Bureau, 1914, 48,900. 
San Diego, the second city in Southern California, is 
situated on the beautiful Bay of San Diego, about 125 
miles south of Los Angeles and in the extreme south- 
western corner of the United States. That it is destined 
to become a large and important city may be deduced 
from the follo,ving reasons: 
1. Tributary Territory. The present area of irrigated 
lands in San Diego County can be increased nearly four 
and a half times, or to an acreage of 87,000.* AssuIlling 
the gross value of products on this land as $75 per acre 
gives a possible agricultural proclllction of $6,500,000 
annually. T,vo hundrecl thousand acres may be dry- 
farIned and, próducing an average of $15 per acre, gross, 
,viII add a valuation of $3,000,000, nlaking a total for the 
county alone of $9,500,000. The Lo\ver Colorado River 
"\T alley, Southern Arizona and N e,v :\Iexico, and the north- 
,yest section of Thlexico, all ,vith iInmense undeveloped 
resources, are also tributary 'v hen railroad commllnication 
is conlpleted. 
2. The city is situatecl directly on a fine natural har- 
bor, ,vith facilities for handling ocean commerce of all 
classes, and it is not only the first port of call for Panama 
Canal traffic in the United States, but is the nearest port 
for the large and rich territory indicated. 
3. The city is reached by one transcontinental route 
no'"" and with the completion of the San Diego & ..A.rizona 
line, nearl
r 100 miles of ,yhich is now constrllcted, it ,viII 
have t'\vo other transcontinental routes and many connec- 
tions ,vith .all south,v"est territory. 
4. The equable climate Dlakes San Diego a most desir- 
able residence city and attracts a large tourist population, 
for the accoTI1ITIodation of ,yhich there are several large 
hotels. Nearby resorts of \vide faIlle are Coronado Beach, 
La Jolla, Point LOlTIa, Ocean Beach and Del :\Iar. 
5. The Panama-California Exposition. The enterprise 
sho,vn by the city of San Diego in carrying for,yard, al- 
most unaided, its great Exposition project to a successful 
conclusion, h as given it a ,vorld reputation. This Exposi- 
*Report California Conservation Commission, 1912, page 327. 
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tion presents an unsurpassed demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of the Southwest, and of the city and county of 
San Diego. M.any of the buildings, together with the fine 
improvements and the great beauty of Balboa Park will 
remain as a permanent attraction. 
The general increase of business and population shown 
by the following diagrams, confirm the estimate of a pres- 
ent population of between 75,000 and 100,000. 
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DIAGRAM NO.9. SHOWING INCREASE IN POSTAL BUSINESS. 
SAN DIEGO, FOR PERIOD 1905-1913 
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DIAGRAM NO. 11 
INCREASE IN BANK CLEARINGS, 
SAN DIEGO 1908-1913 
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PASADENA. Population, 1910, 30,291. Est. Census 
Bureau, 1914, 40,880. 
The third city of Southern California is situated on an 
oak-dotted mesa bench, near the foot of the Sierra Nevada 
l\Iountains, ,vith fine outlooks over the surrounding 
country. 
Its situation, its scenery and its salubrious climate have 
made it the location for the RaYlTIOnd, 
Iaryland, Green 
and Huntington Hotels, all of ,vhich cater to the highest 
class of tourist trade. It has also become one of the most 
beautiful residence cities in the country, with many pala- 
tial hOlnes, and is the ,vinter residence of many ,vealthy 
eastern people. 
As Los Angeles is only t,velve miles distant, with excel- 
lent electric service, and fine paved roads between the t,vo 
places, it is also '3 suburban residence section for that city. 
The 
Iount Lov\Te Rail,vay, the Carnegie Observatory on 
1\lt. "Tilson, and many mountain canyons and trails nearby 
add to its attractions. Altadena, San Rafael Heights and 
Lamanda Park are sllburbs, and South Pasadena and 
Alhalnbra adjoining to,vns. 
LONG BEACH. Population, 1910, 17,809. Est. Census 
Bureau, 1914, 24,437-This city lies on a gently sloping 
mesa, rising froln the ocean and overlooking San Pedro 
Bay. Growth has been remarkable, since it combines the 
attractions of a beach resort and a residence place with 
unusual facilities in a bllsiness ,vay, and already has a 
considerable manufacturing district, lying along the lo,v- 
lands bordering the bay. The opening of a channel that 
,,,ill connect ,vith the east basin of Los Angeles Harbor 
"'ill give this district shipping facilities. Here is located 
the Craig Shipbuilding and other industrial plants. 
There are many hotels and apartment houses, and the 
Virginia is one of the large tourist hotels of the south. 
A large nunlber of eastern visitors spend the ,,'"inters regu- 
lar]y in Long Beach. The anlusement features are numer- 
ous and include a lnunicipal pier and auditoriuln, fine 
parks and fishing facilities. Electric lines and t,vo steam 
lines give frequent service to Los Angeles and neighbor- 
ing to,vns, also to the Port of Los Angeles. Long Beach- 
Los Angeles boulevard, t,venty-two miles long, is one of 
the finest roads in the state. 
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RIVERSIDE. Population, 1910, 15,212; Census Bureau 
Est., 1914, 18,297, is located on a mesa bench, running 
parallel 1vith the Santa Ana river, near the eastern end 
of the San Bernardino Valley. 
Including the tributary sections of Corona and the San 
Jacinto Valley, it is the center of one of the largest bodies 
of irrigated land in the state, a fact which insures its con- 
tinued growth. The mesa and valley lie between ranges 
of rock-studded hills. The range on the south and east is 
continuous, being formed by the escarpment of the San 
Jacinto plateau. It has a pleasing variety of forIns; in 
places high conical peaks stand up steeply over the valley; 
at other points canyons run far back to the summit. The 
evergreen orange groves have crept up the slopes to the 
very foot of the peaks and into coves at the mouths of the 
canyons, and stand in striking contrast to the boulder- 
strevvn ground above. From Rubidoux l\Iountain, on the 
opposite side of the valley, the vie,v is varied and exten- 
sive, overlooking the cultivated valley, the green Santa 
Ana river bottom, the high peaks of the Coast Range and, 
on the south, the saddle-like peak of Santiago, in the Santa 
Ana l\Iountains. 
Riverside is developing a distinctive civic center and is 
noted for the attention devoted to its shade trees and 
streets. It owns its water and lighting systelns. It is con- 
nected with the surrounding towns of San Bernardino, 
Redlands, Colton, Arlington, and Corona, and with Los 
Angeles, by electric lines. Citrus fruit growing is the 
principle industry; there is also several thousand acres in 
alfalfa, deciduous fruits and other crops, within the city 
limits. Glenvvood l\lission Inn is a tourist hotel of unique 
in terest. 


SAN BERNARDINO. Population, 1910, 12,779. Cen- 
sus Bureau Est., 1914, 15,603, county seat, is situated in 
the eastern end of the San Bernardino Valley, sixty miles 
east of Los Angeles. Its location at the foot of the only 
two passes in the Coast Range in the central part of 
Southern California, makes it a large freight gathering 
point and the natural location for car shops, cooling 
plants, and other industries of this section. The city also 
cOInmal1ds much trade from the desert region. 
The city ovvns a fine water systeln and is connected with 
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all the other valley to"\vns alld with Los Angeles by electric 
line and by its fine system of good roads. Arrowhead and 
Urbita Springs are in the near vicinity and the many sum- 
mer resorts of the high mountains nearby are brought 
close by the ne"\v high"\vay kno,vn as the "Crest Line." 
Colton, ,vhich adjoins San Bernardino, is also an indus- 
trial and railroad center of gro,ving importance. 
BAKERSFIELD. Population, 1910, 12,727; Census 
Bureau Est., 1914, 15,538; the county seat of Kern County 
and the commercial center of the southern end of the San 
Joaquin "\T alley, located 170 miles north of Los Angeles. 
It is the trading point for a large and rich agricultural 
area, "\vatered by the I(ern river, and in addition the busi- 
ness center for large oil interests, Kern County being by 
far the largest oil producing county in the state. 
It is also a rail"\vay center of importance, as it has t"\vo 
transcontinental lines, ,vith a nUlnber of branches to the 
nearby oil fields. 
 atural gas is available in large quan- 
tities for lnanllfacturing purposes and is in llse for domes- 
tic service. The southern end of the Sierra N evadas afford 
an attractive field for recreation. "\V ork is no,v advanc- 
ing on the good road system for "\vhich the county has 
voted $2,500,000, and "\vhich ,viII connect Bakersfield with 
all parts of the county. 
SANTA MONICA and VENICE, population, 1910, 11,- 
966, are beach to"\vns lying at the northern edge of the 
Coastal Plain, "\vith the Santa ::\Ionica l\Iountains as a back- 
ground. "\T enice and Ocean Park lie along a ,vide strip of 
sandy beach. Santa 
Ionica is marked by its noble pali- 
saded front, rising above a narro"\v strip of beach. It is one 
of the oldest of the beach resorts and ,vas laid out ,vith 
,yide streets, set ,vith fine shade trees. The Palisade dis- 
trict, adjoining Santa l\Ionica Canyon and cOlnmanding a 
vie\v of ocean and mountains has been highly improved 
and contains many beautiful residences. 
Ocean Park, as the southern end of the to"\vn is generally 
kno"\vn, has a ,vide reputation as a resort, having many 
amusement features and apartment houses and hotels. 
Venice is also a popular resort, being within about thirty 
minutes of Los Angeles, by trolley. 
Between this district and Los Angeles lies a fertile farm- 
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ing country, now largely devoted to the raising of beans. 
With water from the Los Angeles Aqueduct, this land will 
become further improved. Brentwood, Westgate, Soldiers' 
Home, Sa,vtelle, Beverly Hills, Playa del Rey, Palms, and 
other suburban districts are closely connected with the 
Santa Monica territory. Fine boulevards and three dif- 
ferent electric routes make all of this section easily 
reached from Los Angeles and a large number of people 
live here ,vho are engaged in business in the city. 
SANTA BARBARA. Population, 1910, 11,659; Census 
Bureau, Est., 1914, 13,818; the county seat of Santa Bar- 
bara County, located on the 110rth coast of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 100 miles from Los Angeles. The beauty of the 
place is due to its situation on the side hill slopes of a 
small valley, ,vith the Santa Ynez l\Iountains in the back- 
ground, overlooking the Santa Barbara ChanneL The 
narro"r strip of bench land stretching along the coast for 
several miles on either side of the town is occupied by 
beautiful homes. The rainfall being generous, native trees 
and shrubs grow more profusely than con1mon in the 
southern end of the state. The city o,vns an ample water 
supply, secured by tunneling through the mountains to 
the Santa Ynez river. 
Santa Barb,ara haR t\VO of the largest tourist hotels in 
Southern California, the Potter and Arlington. It has 
beconle the residence of many ,,,,inter visitors and has 
many very beautiful and costly honles. Throughout the 
county are many productive valleys ,vhich, though n10re 
or less shut off from the city by mountain walls, ,vith good 
roads, V\Till use it as a trading point. 
REDLANDS. Population, 1910, 10,499; Census Bureau 
Est., 1914, 12,856; is located in the eastern end of San 
Bernardino Valley, about 70 n1iles froln Los Angeles. It 
might be l{nown as the" Heights" city, for the high, slop- 
ing mesa on ,vhich it stands gives it the most command- 
ing position of Bny of the larger towns of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Smiley IIeights, the once barren crest of a ridge 
of hills, has been made into a beautiful parl{, the views 
from ,vhich are grand and in1pressive. On the one hand 
the eye travels over a large area of orange groves, and the 
desolate Santa Ana "vash to the highest mountains in the 
south; on the other hand the vie,v is do,vn a rough, broken 
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hillside, across the San Timoteo Pass to another broken 
range of hills. 
The city o,vns its o,vn domestic ,vater system. "Tater 
for irrigation comes from Bear Valley reservoir. There 
are many beautiful homes and highly improved grounds 
and parks, and the town is a favorite resort for winter 
tourists. O,ying to its location near the foot of J\Iill Creek 
and Santa Ana river canyons, Redlands is the starting 
point for stage lines to the high mountain resorts. The 
fertile Yucaipa Valley is tributary, as is Oak Glen, famous 
for its apples. Electric and steam lines connect with San 
Bernardino, Riverside and Los Angeles. 
POMONA. Population, 1910, 10,207; Census Bureau 
Est., 1914, 12,202; is located near the center of San Ber- 
nardino "\T alley, about thirty miles east of Los Angeles, at 
an intersection of east and ""est and north and south trade 
lines, favorable to its gro,vth as a trade center. It is sur- 
rounded by a large area of citrus and deciduous fruit 
lands. To the south lies Chino Valley, ,vith a large body 
of moist land devoted to the raising of sugar beets and 
alfalfa. T,,-o canning establishments and a citrus fruit 
juice company are located here. Ganesha Park, a wooded 
spur of the San Jose hill, has been made into an attractive 
playground, the mountain vie,,"s being especially fine, as 
it faces the high ridge of the Sierra l\Iadre :\Iountains. 
Olaremont, ,a fe,," miles north, is the home of Pomona 
College. San Antonio Canyon, leading up to 1\It. San 
Antonio, is an attractive summer resort. The to,vn is 
traversed by the Pacific Electric, the main lines of the 
Ralt Lake and the Southern Pacific Railways. 
SANTA ANA. Population, 1910, 8,429; Census Bureau 
Est., 1914, 9,919; is the rounty seat of Orange County, 
situated near the southern end of the coastal plain, about 
thirty lniles from Los Angeles. The site of the city is near 
the mouth of the Santa .....\.,na Canyon, this river furnishing 
,,"ater for the irrigation of a large tributary district. 
Orange COlmty ,,"hile sn1all, contains a yery fertile area, 
its productions being n10re varied, perhaps, than those of 
any other section of the south. Citrus fruits, ,valnuts, 
deciduous fruits, beans, sugar beets, vegetables, and other 
crops are raised in abundance. There are five sugar beet 
factories \vithin its limits. 
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With its neighboring towns of Orange, Fullerton and 
Anaheim, Santa Ana is an interurban center of consider- 
able importance. It is connected with Los Angeles by 
both steam and electric lines. ,The Santa Ana Mountains 
form an attractive background. The view from Santiago 
Peak elevation is extensive, overlooking the Coastal Plain, 
all of the great interior San Bernardino Vailey and as far 
south as l\lexico. Santiago and Trabuco Canyons, with 
their numerous branches, afford attractive fields of explora- 
tion. The county of Orange o,vns an oak-covered area 
near the mouth of Santiago Canyon. A variety of scenery 
-mountains, ,villo,v-covered bottom lands and a large 
stream of water, are found between Olive and Prado in 
the Santa Ana Canyon. 


OTHER TOWNS) less than 8000 in 1909. Southern 
California is justly noted for the number of its attractive 
to,vns. Many of these are in the midst of horticultural 
sections, green all the year round with the beautiful 
foliage of orange and lemon trees. Others are in fertile 
valleys where agriculture is carried on. The number of 
beach to,vns is constantly growing and ea.ch has its o,vn 
attractions; while the mountains and the desert have their 
thriving settlements, with all the conveniences and luxur- 
ies of modern life. 
In the San Joaquin Valley, Hanford, Visalia, Tulare and 
Porterville are important to,vns; Santa l\iaria and Car- 
pinteria, in Santa Barbara County; Ventura, Santa Paula 
and Oxnard are prosperous rural towns. In Los Angeles 
County are San Fernando, 1\Ionrovia, Azusa, Glendora, 
Duarte, San Dimas and Lordsburg, in the interior, and a 
number of suburban to,vns about Los Angeles. Ontario, 
Upland, Rialto and IIighlands are in San Bernardino 
Valley; Corona, Hemet, Elsinore, Perris and San Jacinto 
are thriving towns in Riverside County. Fallbrook, Escon- 
dido and National City are in San Diego County. Ocean- 
side, Huntington Beach and Redondo are business towns 
as ,veIl as beach resorts. On the desert, Barstow, l\Iojave, 
Daggett and Needles are chiefly rail,vay to,vns. Imperial, 
Bra,vley, Holtville, El Centro and Calexico are Imperial 
County towns. Banning, Beaumont and Coachella are in 
Riverside County. 
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XIII TRIBUTARY COUNTRY 
As has been sho,vn, Southern California has great 
possibilities for agricultural developm.ent. 
et the region 
supporting the ports of Los Angeles and San Diego is not 
confined to Southern California, but includes the ,vhole, 
or parts, of Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, 'Vyoming, 
N e,v l\Iexico and the North and "Test Coast regions of 
:\Iexico. 
It is estill1ated by N e,yell (Irrigation, p. 55), "that the 
states of Ari:lona, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, N e,v J\Iexico 
and Colorado contain a total of 29,000,000 acres of land 
for ,vhich there is a ,yater sllpply. " "Thile it is not claimed 
tha t all of this territory is tributary to Southern California 
ports, by reason of rail,yay and shipping facilities and 
location of Inarkets, a large portion of this area comes 
under the sphere of influence of our ports. 
Speaking of these tributary states, N e,vell (Irrigation, 
p. 302), in cOll1paring Holland, Belgiulll, France and Por- 
tugal ,vith California and Nevada; Spain ,yith .....\.rizona 
and Utah; Germany "\vith "Tyoming and Colorado, and 
Italy ,yith X e'\v l\Iexico-these areas being cOlnparable, 
says: "Having in lllind the great difference in popula- 
tion, '\ve cannot fail to be impressed ,yith the opportuni- 
ties for increase of population and industries, especially 
as the resources of these "T estern states are of great extent 
and haye hardly yet been exploited. There is apparently 
no reason ,vhy our ",.. estern states should not, in the dis- 
tant future, be capable of furnishing homes and profitable 
occupation for as large a population as SOllle of the coun- 
tries ,\y hose nall1es are placed across then}" (In the dia- 
gram) . 
...\ verage value per acre of crops gro,yn on irrigated land 
in the United States as a ,yhole. frOll1 census of 1910: 
Value 
Crops Per Acre 
Tropical and sub-Tropical fruits__________......__._______$154.00 
Orchard fruits and grapes_________________...._____._______.. 77.00 
P ota to es -----_.__.__.___________.....___.__.___________.___.._..__.__..____ 60.00 
Sugar Beets ---..__.___......_____.._____..___....___________..____..___.__ 57.00 
""'h eat --....-.--------____._.. _____...._._._..__.._.....__.___._._ ___n...___. 23.00 
Alf alf a ..-_._._____.__.____________.______._ .________...__.___ _..______..._ 23.00 
Oats --._..._.._. _________._.. __. '_'___" ._..__. n .__ _. _ __.____. _.________._____ 19.00 
Ba r ley --.. ----.--_________._______._.___________.___.._________..____.____._ 18.00 
Co rn ...----- -..._..._._.___. .____.___.. _.__. ___n',_ __._n__. _.... _..._____.__ 18.00 
Grains, eu t green-__._.._____.____...n..__ n ........__.. n __ n _______ 14.00 
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The follo,ving description of the Spanish Plateau Region, 
taken from Chisholm's Commercial Geography, 4th ed., 
p. 329: "The areas belonging to the tableland represented 
as having the scantiest population are mainly areas of 
extreme drouth and heat-poverty-stricken steppes, in 
many places covered ,vith barren soil and having little 
other vegetation than the scanty sprinkling of pale green 
grasses, herbs and shrubs characteristic of such a soil," 
seems applicable to the deserts of California, Arizona and 
N evada. Yet Spain, according to the Sta tesn1an 's Year 
Book for 1914, has no,vhere a population density of less 
than 38 per square mile. 
According to Widstoe (Dry Farming, J. K. \Vidstoe) 
dry farming can be practiced over a large part of the area 
of these states. lie gives the following rules, page 22: 
"There need be no failures where rainfall is over 15 
inches; but few failures "'There it is bet"'Teen 10 and 15 
inches-not safe where it is under 10 inches." Rainfall 
maps over all this region, except Nevada, and about one- 
half of Arizona and Utah, show between 10 and 20 inches. 
He estimates 45% of arid region of the South,vest can be 
reclaimed. 
The area of the plateau region of Spain is about 110,000 
square miles, with a population of approxin1ately 7,000,000, 
and a rainfall of 10 to 20 inches. A large part of Russia, 
including a portion of the great grain region of that coun- 
try, has a rainfall of fron1 10 to 20 inches. Parts of 
Turkestan, with a rainfall of from 6 to 10 inches, produce 
large crops of wheat. (Compiled from data in Statesman's 
Year Book, 1914 and Enc. Brittanica, 14th ed., Con1n1ercial 
Geography, Chisholm, Year Book U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1914.) 
N e,vell says with reference to dry farming in Western 
states: "There is reason to hope that ,vith the activity 
in searching for new and valuable plants, and the nun1er- 
ous experiments being made, the extent of cultivable lands 
can be greatly increased on the areas of good soil for 
which ,vater cannot be had." 
ARIZONA-Assuming one-half of land for which there 
is a possible ,vater supply to be irrigated, and a gross 
value of products from irrigated land of $75 per acre (the 
climate being suitable for the production of sub-tropical 
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fruits, berries, ,vinter vegetables and nursery products, 
the value is placed high) the gross value of the products 
,vould be $75,000,000. 
Assuming that one-tenth of area, exclusiye of irrigated, 
forest, desert and "oodland, is reclaimed ,vith some degree 
of success by dr
r farming and produces a gross value of 
$10 per acre, the possible value of products from dry 
farming ,viII be $37,000,000, making a possible yearly 
agricultural production of $112,000,000. 
Cattle raising on the open ranges and lUlnbering are also 
important industries. This state has immense ll1ineral re- 
sources, also, and is no,v the leading copper producing 
state. The production of the principal minerals for 1913 
,vas oyer $71,000,000. "In the Hopi Indian Reservation, 
in northeastern Arizona, there is a ,vonderful coal field 
of 2500 square miles, containing an enormous tonnage of 
coal. "-X. H. Darton, National Geographic :ßIagazine, 
August, 1910, page 664. 


Acres. 
Lan d surf ac e ______....__....___..____.________________..____ 72,000, 000 
Grazing area .._____..._________..____.____.___________________ 38,000,000 
W oocUand area _.._________..__.____________.________________ 9,000,000 
Forest area ___________.___..______________________.._______..__ 10,000,000 
Desert area -_________________________________________..________ 15,000,000 
Improved area __.__________.__________._______________....__ 200,000 
Irriga ted area ___..________.._________________..______....____ 200,000 
",-r ateI' supply for .___________________..____________..______ 2,000,000 
(From Newell Irrigation, page 55.) 
Irrigated Ian ds, acres_______________..__________________..__..___.______________.._____ 320,000 
Improved land in farnls, acres______________.__________________________.________ 350,000 
Value all farm property _________________..______.._________________________________$ 75,000,000 
Value chief crops-_________..u____.____________________.____.________________..u__...__ 5,500,000 
P opula tio n ---__00___________.._________._________..__________ _____ ___.____________ _______ _ _ _ __ 204,000 
Area, square miles____________._________.__.___..__..__________________________________. 113,810 
(From U. S. Census for 1910.) 
Density of population, 1910, 1.8 per square mile. "\Vere 
density of population one-half that of least densely popu- 
lated of Spanish Plateau Provinces, the state ,vould sup- 
port a population of over 2,000,000. 


COLORADO-" Colorado has 103,645 square miles of 
land surface, a little less than the combined area of the 
six Ne,v England states and Ne\v York. Its population in 
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1900 "1"as 539,700, or less than a t,ventieth of the popula- 
tion of these seven states, but its natural resources are in 
D?-any respects incon1parably greater." (N evvell, Irriga- 
tIon, p. 329.) 


Land surface _______..______.________._______________......__ 
Grazing lands ______..________________. ___________...__..__.._ 
Woodlands ___._.___.._._____.________.__ _________._u_.._______ 
Fo rest __________..___.__________._________... _____._ __._.__ _________ 
Improved ____ __._._ _. .___ _._.._______ ____. _._ ___...._ __or ._______ 
Water supply for _........_________.___..._______________.. 
(Newell, Irrigation, page 55.) 


Acres 
66,000,000 
40.,000,000 
14,000,000 
10,000,000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 


Irrigated lands, acres___________..________________.___. 2,800,000 
Acreage under irrigation enterprises____.. 4,000,000 
Improved lands in farms, acres________.________. 4,300,000 
Value of all farm property________________________..$491,000,000 
Value of chief crops..______________.._______________.._ $51,000,000 
(From U. S. Census for J 910.) 


Assuming irrigated area to be one-half of that for which 
there is a vvater supply (the above table sho"Ts that this 
acreage ,yas under systems in 1910); '\vith a, value of 
products of $50 per acre-since mlleh of the irrigated 
lands are in orchards, melons, potatoes, sugar beets and 
other products with high values, gives a possible gross 
valuation of $200,000,000 for the agricultural productions 
of irrigable lands. Assuming one-tenth of area, exclusive 
of irrigated lands, forest and '\voodland, to be dry farmed, 
with a gross production of $15 per acre, gives a possible 
value of $57,000,000, and a total of $257,000,000 for this 
state. 
Census figures for 1910 give products per acre from dry 
farlI1ed lands in Colorado: Oats, 17 bu.; ,vheat, 15 bu.; 
barley, 18 bu.; alfalfa, 1.52 tons; wild hay, 0.84 tons; 
potatoes, ] 27 bu. ; sugar beets, 6.16 tons. 
The population for 1910 was 799,000; density per square 
mile, 8. Assuming a density of 38, that of the least densely 
populated portion of the Spanish Plateau Region, this state 
,viII support a population of nearly 4,000,000. 
Besides its agriculture, this state has large mining, manu- 
facturing, grazing and lumbering interests. The value of 
principal mineral products for 1913 ,vas over $54,000,000. 
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Acres 
70,000,000 
42,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
20,000,000 


Land surface ...........-.....-.......--..-.....-..-.-.--.-.- 
Grazing area -.---_..._._...____._.__._. --....--.-.--.. ..-...-. 
Woodland area .nn.__.__n____.____'_________.___________.. 
For est -..... -... --.... ---. .--- -.. .--. - --.. -- - -. -- - - - - _e. - - - - ---. - -.- 
Water supply for ._____.n.._________._n____..______..______ 
Desert _.., __..,_ -.- --. -_. -.- --.. - .-- --. - - -. - -..- -. -. -.- -.----. - -.- 
(Newell, Irrigation, page 55.) 
Area, 109,824 sq. mi. 
Area irrigated, acres ____n__._______nn_...n._________________..._______________ 702,000 
Acreage under irrigation en terprises____n___n.______.__uu_________ 841,000 
Value of all farm property.u____________________n..______..__.________..__n $60,000,000 
Value chief crops____u_n__nn____nnn_____n_____n___u__nn__u.unn____n.u $5,900,000 
(From U. S. Census, 1910.) 


Assunling an irrigated area of 1,000,000 acres, and a 
gross value of $25 per acre, gives $25,000,000. As the 
greater part of Nevada has a rainfall of less than 10 
inches, no dry farming is asslllned. Throughout Nevada 
and the other states of this section, there are basins ,vhere 
underground ,vater can be obtained. See U. S. G. S. report 
on "Ground,vater in SOlltheastern Nevada"- "..,. ater Sup- 
ply Paper 365. 
If "ore aSSUllle a population density of 14, the san1e as 
that of Persia, a region ,yith like rainfall, this state ,yill 
support a population of 1,500,000. The population for 
1909 ,vas 81,875. During past years the population of 
this state, depending aln10st entirely upon mining, has 
fluctuated greatly. Agriculture has become firmly estab- 
lished, ho,vever, in the last fifteen years, and the increase 
for the decade 1900-1910 ,yas nearly 100%. 
This state has great mineral resources, the product of 
the Co 111 stock Lode alone having been over $300
000,OOO 
(" Comstock l\Iining and 1\Iiners," by Lord, U. S. G. S., 
p. 353). The production of principal minerals for 1913 
,vas nearly $40,000,000. 
NEW MEXICO- 


Land surfa c e _..._____.__.________.__. .________..________..__ 
Fo re st u _._.. _._.. ______.. .___..______._.. __, .._.__. _____..__.___... 
G . 
razIng .__. _._..__._._...._ ____..__ ___._.. ________.._._._____.__. 
,,-or oodland ._________.__.._____.___...___. ______.__...____._.._.. 
\'\.. ater supply for u__.____n____________.___________ n _____ 
(N ewell, Irrigation, page 55.) 


....
cres 
78,000,000 
57,000,000 
16,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
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Area, square miles.______..................__....... ...___ 122,523 
Population ___.._.........________...._____.....__..__...., ...... 327,301 
Irrigated lands, acres ........__.._____......____.__.... 462,OúO 
Acreage under irrigation enterprises_.__..__ 645,000 
Improved land in farms, acres___._......,...... 1,470,000 
Value of all farm property..____.....____....,.......$159,000,000 
Value chief crops ...._.._......._..........____.._..__.__ $8,900,000 
(From U. S. Census, 1910.) 


Assuming one-half of land for which there is water 
supply under irrigation and a gross value per acre of $25, 
gives a production of $50,000,000 per year from the irri- 
gated lands. ,Vith one-tenth of the area, exclusive of 
irrigated lands, woodland and forest, dry-farmed and a 
gross production of $10 per acre, gives a value of $56,000,- 
000, making a total possible annual production of $106,- 
000,000 for agriculture in this state. Assuming a density 
of population of 25 per square mile (13 less than that of 
the least densely populated province of the Spanish 
Plateau Region), the state would support over 3,000,000 
people. 
Production of principal minerals for 1913 nearly $18,- 
000,000. "The U. S. Geological Survey estirnates that 
there are nearly 165,000,000,000 tons of coal available in 
Nevv l\Iexico. "-N. II. Dalton, Nat. Geographical Mag., 
August, 1910, p. 664. 


UTAH- 


Land surface ___n__.....______..__... nn_________..__..____ 
G razing ____ __. __. ___ _ ___.. ___ ________._._h_____._ _. _ _._.. __ ___ _._ 
Woodland _.________________----__._..__, _____._____._________._ 
Fo r es t _ _._ _ __ _ _ _ _ _._... -._ _. _._. __. _. ___.. _ .oo____. __. _ - _.... - - _"'__ 
Des ert __. _____ __ _ ___ ___. __ __.______ __. ____, _ _ _ ____ _ _ -_. -_.. _ - - -___ 
Water supply for ____..___.__n_n..__________.._______n__ 
Irri ga te d __._ _ __ _ -_ ___ __ ____ _ __ ___ __. ._..___ _ __ ___ _ ._________ ---_ 
(Newell, Irrigation, page 55.) 


Acres 
52,000,000 
18,000,000 
14,000,000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000 
4,000,000 
500,000 


Area, square miles__.._..__..___.._......__......__...__.. 82,124 
Popula tion ..___..__.._______..n__..__.._____________n... n__" 3 73,351 
Irrigated lands, acres___..__....__..__.._____.._, _...._ 999,000 
Acreage under irrigating enterprises_.__.... 1,250,000 
Improved lands, acres.._____________..__._....... ..n.. 1,137,000 
Value of all farm property__...__.._.._.....___...$151,000,000 
Value chief crops_....__.........._..__________..n_,..__.. $18,500,000 
(U. S. Census, 1910.) 
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Assuming one-half of area for ,vhich there is ,vater 
supply as irrigated, 1vith a gross value of $25 per acre for 
its products, gives a possible crop value of $50,000,000 per 
annun1 in Utah. 
The Census figures for 1910 give the follo"\ving yields 
per acre for land dry-farmed in this state: Oats, 25 bu.; 
wheat, 18 bu.; barley, 20 bu.; potatoes, 169 bu.; alfalfa, 
1.97 tons; ,vild grass hay, .46 tons; sugar beets, 14 tons. 
Assun1ing one-tenth of area exclusive of irrigated, ,vood- 
land and forest can be dry-farmed, 1vith gross value of 
$15 per acre production, gives $27,000,000, and total crop 
value of $77,000,000. The state also has extensive mining 
and grazing interests. Production of principal minerals 
1913, about $54,000,000. 
\Vith a density of population of 25 per square mile, 
Utah is capable of supporting a population of over 
2,000,000. 
WYOMING 


Lan d surf a ce ____._._.____.__________,. _.__._____._.___..____ 
Grazing lands ____._____._____________. _______________________ 
,V oodland .___.___.._________..____..___ ________-______________ 
Fore st ________..____.__.____________________. ._______________.______ 
Desert .___ ____..______. .._ __.___.. ___....___ .._____.______. _.._.___ 
I rriga te d _______.____.._________________.. ___.____...______._.___ 
'Vater supply for __________________..__________________ ____ 
(Newell, Irrigation, page 55.) 


Acres 
62,000,000 
39,000,000 
10,000,OúO 
7,000,000 
5,000,000 
500,000 
9,000,000 


Area, square miles__________________________________ ______ 97,594 
Population _________________________._____________________. __'___ 145,965 
Irrigated Jands, acres___________________________ ______ 1,130,000 
Under irrigation enterprises now com- 
pleted, acres _________._____________________________..______ 1,640, ODO 
Value of all farm property--_____________________.__$167,000,00Q 
Value chief crops..________________.__________._____..______ $10,000,000 


Assuming one-third of land for ,vhich there is ,yater 
supply placed under irrigation, ,vith gross value of $25 
per acre, gives a possible production of $75,000,000. With 
one-tenth of area, exclusive of irrigated, forest, desert and 
woodlands, dry-farmed and producing $10 per acre, ,ve 
have a possible production of $37,000,000 and a total for 
the state of $112,000,000. "\Vith a density of population 
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of 20 per square mile, the state will support about 2,000,000 
people. ,r alue of principal mineral products, 1913, nearly 
$14,000,000. 
TOTAL-The estimated total valuation for the crops of 
these six states is thus seen to be $689,000,000, while they 
are capable of supporting an estimated population of 
14,500,000. Taken together they have an area of about 
six times that of the Spanish Plateau Region and a present 
population of less than one-third that of this region. 
Figures of the U. S. Census for 1910 show that the rate of 
increase in population for the district including these 
states was over 61 %, "\vhile the rate of increase for Conti- 
nental United States as a whole was 21 %, from 1900 to 
1910. 
According to U. S. G. S. 1Iineral Resources, 1913, Part 1, 
the value of the principal mineral products of these six 
states for 1913 was nearly $249,000,000. 
MEXICO-The nine Pacific states of l\Iexico, with 
Sonora and Sinaloa, may be considered as tributary terri- 
tory also to Southern California ports. These states have 
a population of approxilnately 5,000,000 (l\lexican Year 
Book, 1913). On the Pacific coast of lVlexico are the ports 
of Acapulco, Bahia de la l\lagdalena, Guyamas, La Paz, 
1\fanzanillo, l\Iazlatan, Puerto Angel, Salina Cruz, .Ban 
BIas, Santa Rosalia, Todos Santo and Tonala, ,vith a num- 
ber of other less important ports. 
Disturbed as it V\Tas by revolutions, the foreign com- 
merce of l\;Iexico for 1912-1913 as given by the Mexican 
Year Book for that year, shows imports, $197,772,000; 
exports, $300,405,000. The imports for the Pacific Coast 
ports "\vere $11,362,240 and the exports, $17,790,815. The 
greater part of l\Iexico's trade is with the United States. 
According to a book on l\Iexico, issued by the Interna- 
tional Bureau of American Republics, in 1904, "The most 
important exports from the United States to l\fexico were 
manufactures of iron and steel, machinery, unmanufac- 
tured cotton, lumber, manufactured wood, manufactures 
of cotton, and gunpowder. l\Iexico's exports to the United 
Sta tes are chiefly textile fibers, especially sisal or hene- 
quin, coffee, hides, cattle, lead, copper and tobacco, and 
in addition to these are large quantities of silver in ore 
and considerable gold." 
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The ,vest coast of l\Iexico is rich in many as yet un- 
developed resources. It also exports at the present time 
coffee, cabinet ,voods, rubber, sugar, dyestuffs, and medi- 
cinal substances. Of Sonora, it is said: "Sonora is classed 
not only among the richest mineral producing sections of 
1\Iexico, but also of the world, the leading products being 
silver, lead, gold, copper, coal, antimony, iron, cinnabar 
and graphite." "Then the San Diego and Arizona line is 
completed, the port of San Diego ,yill be the most avail- 
able shipping point for much of the commerce of this rich 
territory. 
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